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THE OLD COVERED BRIDGE AT HAVERHILL. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


OME of the Boston people who knew and 
loved Oliver Wendell Holmes are planning | 
to set up a memorial to him on the Charles 
River Embankment in the rear of the Beacon 
Street house in which he lived. It is planned 
that the memorial shall take the form of a semi- 
cireular granite seat, with a background of 
shrubbery, and inclosing a sundial that will 
bear an appropriate inscription. The spot is 
particularly suitable for such a memorial, not | 
only because it is near the house where Doctor 
Holmes lived, but because he loved the river, | 
the banks of which are now a beautiful espla- | 
nade. In one of his poems, he wrote: 
Through my north window, in the wintry weather,— | | 
My airy oriel on the river shore,— 
I watch the sea-fow] as they flock together | ol 
Where late the boatman flashed his dripping ear. | 


® | this hook is the main thing. See to it, if you condition,—only 


| called had known how to sound the alarm. 


saved if the firemen had arrived ten minutes 
earlier, that is, if the man to whom the janitor 


After the man had opened the door, he should | 
have pulled down the hook within the box, | 
and then released it—a good, steady, downward 
pull until the hook could go no farther, and 
then a prompt release. That pull is what 
breaks the electric connection and releases the 
alarm. The bell that rang when the door of 
the box came open was simply a device to 
| attract the attention of any policeman whd) 
might be in the vicinity. It had nothing to 
| do with the sounding of the alarm at fire head- 
quarters. Some boxes do not have this bell, | 
and some have to be opened with a key, instead | 

f by means of a handle that is turned, but all 
have the hook inside, and the pulling down of 





Schools, Colleges 
and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or gitls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


RADIO TELEGRAPHY 


Railroad and eemerie. The oldest and largest school 
in the East. Classes now forming at iow rate of tuition. 
Open all nen Write for catalogue. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 18 Boylston St. Boston. | 





A Christmas Letter 


Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1913. 
Emerson Piano Company, 
Gentlemen :—I am writing these few lines 


on my own account and for no other purpose | 


but to tell you something about one of your 

pianos, viz.: As I ream, Heme and 

tuning pianos for the last fifteen years I have | 

come parapet very old pianos, and I was 
given one of your pianos about 

‘0 to restring and in playing condition. 

I looked at the instrument it was | 


nothing but a mass of rust and mould, and it | 


was hard to say what was the matter with it; 
so I had it moved to my shop. I took the 
action out — a that all a felts, 
80 were very nearly as good 

ae ot All of the bushings were fine, and I 
(ey aan ee ee ree eee one 

springs. The hammers were fine after 

they were filed up and the action is as good 
|asmew. The wrest plank pins wére in fine 
hall 0 take the rust off. 


HE superintendent of schools of Brookline, | live in a place that has a fire-alarm system, | The wrest plank has not a split in it, and the 


Massachusetts, recently made an investiga- | 
tion that may prove suggestive to families as | 


| that you know where the nearest box is, and | 
| that you know how to use it in an emergency. 


board only had one seam open. 
I wished to write this as this piano has a 


well as to schools, and to individuals as well | There is no spare time to learn such things | date on it of 1880, and the number is 32182; 


as to groups. The superintendent asked each 
of the pupils in the high school to write the 
name of the book that he had last read outside 
of school hours. The resulting list contained | 

the names of 483 books. Sixty of them, roughly | 

classified as ‘‘non-fiction,’’ represent all the | 
fields of literature and learning, from poetry to | 
sociology. It is natural enough that novels, | 
423 in all, formed the greater part of the books | 
that the young people read at home and for | 
pleasure. Of the 423 novels, a total of 306) 
belong to the order of ‘‘worthy and suitable 
fiction,” books with which an intelligent person | 
should be familiar, and the only fault found | 
with seventeen others was that they are ‘‘better 
suited to maturity’’ than to the high-school 
age. A hundred novels remain to be charac- 
terized. Ninety-five are pronounced ‘‘mediocre 
or poor’’; not positively harmful, but hardly 
worth while. ‘The remaining five are unsuit- 
able novels, not so much vicious as unadapted 
to persons who lack the experience in life that 
enables them to assign a book its rightful place 
in the literary scheme of things. 

Thus the superintendent, from his study of 
the list handed in, concludes that four-fifths 
of the high-school boys and girls of Brookline 
are increasing, by their outside reading, the 
intellectual capital that is the most permanent 
form of wealth. Four-fifths is a large portion 
of sensible readers in any school or community. 
The same kind of test is worth making in 
any school or neighborhood or family group, 
if there is a competent critic at hand who, 
without naming the readers, will tell what are 
the good books, and what ones are not worth 
reading, or worse. For that matter, any intel- 
ligent person can profitably apply the test to 
himself, if he has the courage to admit, if need 
be, that the latest book on which he has spent 





his time is one that should be set down as | geal 


‘*medioere or poor. ’’ 


& 


O you know how to ring in an alarm from 

the fire-alarm box that is nearest your 
home? Do you even know where the nearest 
box is? There are many thousands of intelli- | 
gent persons in all our cities who would have | 
to answer these questions in the negative, and | 
yet at any hour of day or night their ignorance 
may mean the loss of human lives and of val- | 
uable property. There was a case in point in | 
Boston a few days ago. A fire broke out early 
one morning in an apartment house. The 
janitor called to a man who was passing to 
ring in an alarm, and then busied himself | 
rousing the sleeping occupants of the build- 
ing. But the man did not know how to ring 
in an alarm. He ran to the nearest box and 
opened the door. When he opened the door, 
a little bell on it began to ring, and he thought | 
that he had done all that was necessary. 
Valuable minutes passed, ten or more of them, 
and no fire engines arrived. Then a police- | 
man went to the box, and found that no alarm | 
had been sounded. By the time the firemen | 
arrived, the building was a roaring furnace. | 
Eight lives were lost. It is wholly likely that 
all of those eight persons would have been | 








| axis of the muscle, whi 
| to the large swimming bladder. By its rapid 


| with the aid of the tense bladder, which acts 


| hen the emergency arrives. 
& 


REES and birds are so closely associated | 

that there is ample justification for the | 
change that some of the states have made in | 
celebrating Arbor and Bird Day, where for- | 
merly they celebrated Arbor Day alone. Con- 
necticut is one of the states that have made 
the change. Governor Baldwin, in his procla- 
| mation, which named April 17th as Arbor and 
Bird Day, made this suggestion for the guid- 
ance of public-school teachers: ‘‘ Let them call 
attention to the statutes giving a bounty for 
planting trees by the roadside and making it a 
criminal offense to injure trees on another’s 
land, to post advertisements on trees in the 
highway, to shoot or net any song bird, or to 
rob a bird’s tiest. Let them tell their scholars 
that in fine scenery and variety of landscape, 
Connecticut holds a position of distinction in 
America; that they are among her citizens as 
fully as their parents; and that it is the duty 
of every citizen to do his part, be it great or 
small, to make his state a State Beautiful, and 
so attractive to the home dweller and visitor 
alike.’’ 

an) 


THE SQUETEAGUE’S DRUM. 


HE drum of the drumfish, says a writer 
in Forest and Stream, has in it some- 
thing of the weirdness and mystery of a 
marshbird’s croak in the darkness. In the 
waters of Port Royal and Beaufort in calm 
weather and in the afternoon, which is a 
favorite time for drumming, the strange noise 
may be heard at a distance of several hundred 
yards from the river. 
Formerly the sound was lained as being 
caused by the rubbing together of the pharyn- 
bones. But the drumming of the 
e has been studied at the Mi Marine Bioloz- 
Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
and the conclusions drawn are iven in the 
bulletin of the United States Fish Commission. 
There is in the squeteague a special drum- 
ming muscle, lying between the abdominal 
muscles and the toneum, and extending 
- entire length of the abdomen on either side 
of the median line. The muscle fibres are 
very short, and ran at — angles to the long 
is in close relation 


contractions it produces a drumming sound, 


as a sounding board. This muscle exists only 
in the males, and only the males can drum. 


® & 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


OMETIMES a terrible tragedy can be 
S expressed in a very few words. In 1812) 
the ‘‘Grand Army’’ of Napoleon passed 
through Vilna on its triumphant march to 
Moscow. A few months later all that was left 
of that army came back. Mr. Nevin O. Winter, 
in ‘*The Russian Empire of To-day,’’ tells 
how that fact has been commemorated: 
Near the city is a stone, on one side of which 
is this inscription, ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte 
this way in 1812 with 400,000 men.’’ On the 
other side it says, ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte passed 





this way in 1812 with 9,000 men.’’ 


and as it is now finished it has a tone equal 
to the best made to-day. 

This is a voluntary ASRS ee Caan I 
am so pl with the result that-I could 
| not resist to write and let you know about it, 


| as it came up Sansa. I hope I 


get some more 


W. H. CROSSLEY, 
632 N. 56th Street. 


our hence the pianos 
yak by the En Emerson Piano Co. 
in 1914 will give an 
good account of themse 


(Signed) 





Emerson Piano Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


It satisfies that longing for the pies of 
long ago. Made from the purest of mate- 
rials without a: “| adulterants and with par- 
ticular care and cleanliness. The recipe 
is a relic of old New England days, when 
every housek r made her own mince 
and knew that it was good. Such mince 
pie is enjoyed any time and at all seasons. 
If you haven’t tried it, a treat awaits you. 








oi 





A 10c. package makes one large or two small 
pies—the best ten cents’ worth of food you ever 
bought. Ask your grocerto getitfor you. If he 
forgets ask again, and after you have used it tell 
him how good itis. Made by the makers of 


Grandmother’s Pure Fruit Marmalade 
Grandmother’s Pure Apple Jelly 


Whipple Co-Operative Co., Natick, Mass. 





reeks ( Liquid Stové Polish >) 


and I can certainly | 
say a good word for them. I beg to remain, | 











Liquid Flesh 


3m: No one should 
. put anything in- 

FE’ to his stomach 
that is not real 
food. Coffee is 





a stimulant. 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


makes a delicious hot drink that every 
one enjoys. It is all the good of whole 
wheat, rich in gluten, readily absorbed 
into the system. Its taste is rich and 
satisfying. Its fragrance 
when boiling makes you 
know it is good. 


150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
All the satisfaction of real coffee at 
one-fourth the cost. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 
age (1 ib.) by parcel post. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 





























SATIN GLOSS 





Use it this way : 














Screw-Top Shake well. Apply 
Cans blacking with cloth 
15 Cents. or “‘dauber”’ brush. 


Let dry. Wipe 
over with oldrag, 
then polish with 
cloth or brush. 


No mess, no dust. 


Gives a beautiful 
brilliant lustre, un- 
equaled by any 
polishyou ever used. 
Ask for Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove 
polish. 


> 4 





SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


| 
| 
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Powder 


Liked by children because of the fresh, clean 
sweet feeling it leaves in the mouth. Cleanses 
so thoroughly it reaches every part of the 
tooth enamel. Indorsed by physicians. 25 
cents. Powder form in large glass bottles—or 
in paste form in tubes. New England Labora- 
tory Co., Lynn, Mass. 





Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











TILTON SEMINARY 











House mother. aan Es permits moderate terms. 
GEOR 





In the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven buildings, including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining g hall. | 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. 
: 
Ss 


reparation for college or business. Music, 





Art, Elocution. —s raining. Special courses for high school graduat Home E 
- Sewing, Dr Science. Moderate rates. 
CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 


For information of either department address, 


E L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 














THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 
BRAND IN THE UNITED vor 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT YOUR GROCER'S,10¢ ano 25¢ 


yséD AND ENDORSED 


MORE CHEMISTS 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

THAN ANY OTHER 

EXTRACTS INTHE 
UNITED D STATES 


FLAVORING ‘PURPOSES 
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ic oldest Malecite on the The RIVER | SLAND So 
river between Oromocto 

and Gagetown was Pierre | 12 
934 Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Ill. HIGH WATER. 


In December he knows | captain laughed; but Mrs. Stanway 
whether June of the next year will| did not see the joke. 
And he doesn’t do it | Benson, she had been born and bred 


Sacobie. Hemay have been the 
oldest person, red or white, on 
the whole river. He lived with Ld 
a few of his numerous kinsfolk "Sar ps 
only five miles above Haystack 
Island; but not until the Stan- .% 
ways had been on the island for + 


more than three years did he ga aes be dry or wet. 


call on the captain. He came 
in state, and, with what seemed the usual 
perversity of his race, in the middle of Janu- 


ary. He arrived on a toboggan drawn by his 


two great- grandsons, and followed by 
half a dozen other descendants and several 
dogs. 

Captain Stanway received Pierre Saco- 
bie ceremoniously at the back door. The 
captain and the ancient Malecite ex- 
changed cordial but dignified greetings. 
Sacobie waved his hand to his followers, 
who immediately produced gifts for the 
captain’s household — baskets woven of 
sweet hay, a handbag made from the 
breast of a loon, moccasins of soft yellow 
moose hide adorned with beads. After 
the captain had graciously accepted these 
offerings, Sacobie and his relatives seated 
themselves on the kitchen floor, with their 
backs against the wall, and devoured 
meats roasted, baked and fried, puddings 
steamed and baked, pastries and jams and 
cakes. Then the captain served them 
with new clay pipes and tobacco. 

Sacobie was old and wise. He knew the 
great river as no one else knew it. He 
had lived a hundred years, ifa day. He 
was so wrinkled and dry with age that 
he looked no larger than a boy of twelve, 
and his face was no bigger than a baby’s; 
but his eyes were wide and bright. 

“Long time ago,’’ he said, ‘‘when 
my father, his father, one small papoose, 
this island all under water. ’’ 

‘*Not these mounds on which I’ve built 
the house and barns, surely !’’ 

Pierre Sacobie nodded his small head. 

‘* Every bit,’? he replied. ‘‘ One big 
Frenchman live on this island those days. 
Ice jam way upriver. My father, his 
father, he tell big Frenchman. French- 
man laugh. Jam bust one night. Bad 
joke for Frenchman. No feller ever pick 
him up. Roof of house, it catch in pig 
hemlock tree, twenty mile downriver. 
My father, he tell me that. His father 
tell him. ’’ 

‘‘] had no idea that these mounds had 
ever been covered by a spring freshet.’’ 

** A’mighty high freshet comin’ this 
year. Most as high as that one happen 
long time ago. You best look out.’’ 

‘“‘What makes you think so?’? The 
captain smiled indulgently. 

‘‘Me know. Me come to tell you.’’ 

“That is very kind, but how do you 
know ?”? 

‘“‘Read um,’? said the old man. ‘‘No 
other Malecite read river like me. River 
mighty high when it froze. Ice mighty 
thick—thicker nor ever was since twenty 
year ago, but this time plenty water under 
it, too. Plenty snow in woods upriver, 
and plenty more comin’. Heap warm 
Tain and warm wind in April. Ice ~ 
quick, big lumps; river rise quick; 
jam way up round Sugar Island. fon 
bust. Big freshet. You see.’’ 

Noel Bear, who had joined the party 
on the kitchen floor, looked at the captain 
and nodded; it was evident to Stanway that 
all the other Malecites were deeply impressed 
by old Pierre Sacobie’s words. 

‘But you Englishmen, ’’ concluded the sage, 

“you don’t b’lieve nothin’ till after it happen. ’” 

Sacobie and his followers did not set out on 
the homeward journey until the afternoon of 
the ; next day. 
in eating and smoking and gazing reflectively 
in front of them. Old Pierre Sacobie said no 
more of the freshet he had predicted until he 
Was seated on his toboggan with the captain’s 
gifts of tea, sugar, bacon and tobacco stowed 
Safely before and behind him. Then he said, 


“You hear what Pierre Sacobie tell you "bout | 


high water? Good! You best try b’lieve.’’ 
The captain told Mrs. Stanway that Pierre 
wh predicted a freshet for the coming spring 
iat was to be higher than any in a hundred 
= years. The captain told it lightly, | 
ut his wife listened with a serious brow. 
‘lerre Sacobie is very wise—with Malecite | 
wisd ,’’ she replied. ‘*In August he can 





They spent most of their visit | 


tell exactly how deep the snow will be in| 


Copyright, 1914, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


February. 
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Like Squire 


by guesswork. He reads the river, | on the river, and she knew that the 


birds as we read books. ’’ 





ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


A few days later Noel Bear spoke to the | lization. 


|as they were foolish in the mysteries of civi- | 
The next day four of the captain’s 





HE STEPPED OUT OF THE CANOE UPON THE STAIRCASE. 


captain. 
| cattle pretty soon,’’ he said. 
cuttin’ poles quick. Big job.’’ 

**Scaffolds for the cattle? 
mean ?’’ 

‘“So they don’t git drowned when that freshet 
strike this island,’’ replied Noel. 

‘*Exactly how high up did our wise friend 
say the river would come to?’’*asked Stanway, 
with sarcasm so fine that the Malecite did not 
detect it. 


What do you 





up to the roof of that barn,’’ replied Noel 
Bear, simply. ‘‘Not so high as when that 
Frenchman get wash away, long time ago.’’ 
The captain smiled good-humoredly, and 
went about his business. A week later the 
Stanways heard that Squire Benson of Snow- 
shoe Island, nine miles farther downriver, was 
protecting the upriver wall of the foundation 
of his house with a great crib of logs pinned 
| together with two-foot wooden pegs, and filled 
with rocks and stones; they heard, too, that 
| he was furnishing his strongest and highest 
barn with a second floor for live stock. 


| the river. 


‘¢Pierre Sacobie say it come ’bout halfway | 


The short days and the long nights passed, 
and snow fell day after day, night after 
night. From the little town word came to 
Judge Blismore, and from the judge to Hay- 
stack Island, that the snow lay fourteen feet 
deep in the woods along the upper reaches of 
And under the snow on the river 
the clear ice was three feet thick; and under 
that mighty roof of ice the river filled its bed, 
imprisoned but unshrunken. These things 
were the result of unusual conditions, and they 
promised yet more unusual consequences. 

No snow fell in March. Low, gray skies 
blanketed the wilderness, and instead of un- 
burdening themselves of snow, they shed upon 
the shrouded forests a breathless, almost im- 
perceptible warmth. The snow shrank a little 
under this mild influence, and packed tight. 

Throughout the first three days of April a 
slow, warm, persistent rain fell, and the great 
depths of snow shrank yet more, and packed 
yet tighter. Masses of snow slid from the 


The | boughs of the trees, and filled the vast forests | stairs. 


(ad We 
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with muffled sounds. / 
trees, relieved of their burdens, 
stood up straight, and dark, 
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and glistening. 

Some white settlers thought 
that this thaw and rain would 
weaken the thick ice on the 
river, and that the spring freshet 
would be only a little higher 
than usual. But old Pierre 
Sacobie was not of their opin- 
ion. He knew what was really 


the trees, the wild berries, the winds, and the | Malecites were as wise in the secrets of nature | happening, and he knew what had happened 


| before. He had studied the ways of the river, 

| and in his youth he had listened well to his 
father’s story of what had happened in 
the days of his father. 

The great river, already full - bodied 
beneath its roof of ice and sodden snow, 
gathered to itself that slow, trickling 
drainage of snow water from thousands 
of miles of forest; then it lifted that 
massive roof a little on its shoulders, and 
crawled forth a little way along its snowy 
shores in a thin, harmless tide. 

Pierre Sacobie, and every other Malecite 
on the river, read that sign aright. A 
little more warm rain, a few days of 
thawing winds, or a few days of sun- 
shine, and the great river would begin 
to rid itself of its burden of solid ice. 
The edges of the ice had already parted 
from the shores. The swollen waters 
would find a weak spot somewhere in 
mid-channel, and would widen it—and 
then the ice would begin to slide seaward 
in great solid rafts. And the river would 
continue to rise, and the fields of ice would 
jam among the upper islands, pile, and 
climb, and break upon one another’s 
backs. Then the swollen river would rise 
high behind that obstruction and flood the 
upper valley; and when the jam should 
break at last, a sudden and terrific flood 
would descend upon the lower valley. 

The rain ceased, the sky cleared, the 
sun shone bright and warm. Thawing 
winds fanned up all day from the south. 
All round Haystack Island a wide band 
of clear, shallow water lay upon the ice 
of the river and the snow of the shore. 
The crack in the ice through which it 
had welled was hardly visible. One 
morning Noel Bear pointed out to the 
captain a white and blue ridge at the 
head of the island. The edge of the ice 
had crawled up on the low point of the 
island, and its broken front glistened in 
the warm sunshine. 

By mid-afternoon a great, humped sheet 
of ice covered the head of the island. 
Otherwise, the white river seemed much 
as it had the day before. 

The mild weather continued, and stilil 
the ice of the river moved slowly down in 
an unbroken sheet. It was all quiet and 
orderly, and the captain began to regret 
that he had built the scaffolds in the 
barns. But Noel Bear only grunted. 

**You wait,’’ he said. 

The ice crowded up on the shores of 
the island and mainland, and there melted 
in the sun and soft winds. Large pools 
of open water appeared here and there on 
the river. 

‘“*This is nothing to what it was last 
year,’’ said Stanway. 

‘*You wait,’’ said Noel Bear. 

Then, suddenly, the water began to fall 
and the ice to sag and crack. This puzzled 
the captain, but Noel told him that it 


‘‘Maybe we best fix scaffolds for |men were sent across to the mainland to cut | meant a big jam somewhere upriver. Noel 
‘*Best start | timber for scaffolding. 


| said that now was the time to move the live 
stock from the low stables to the high scaffolds. 
It was done, not without difficulty; and the 
captain laughed at Noel’s fear. 

That night the captain awoke suddenly from 
a sound sleep, and sat up in bed. The room 
was as black as pitch. 

‘*What was that?’’ he asked. 

‘*What?’’ asked Mrs. Stanway. 

‘*Something woke me up. Did the baby 
ery? There. Did you hearthat? It sounded 
like something hitting against the side of the 
house. ’’ 

‘“*Yes—and it felt like that. 
night lamp in the nursery.’’ 

‘*T won’t disturb baby. I left the tinder 
box on the mantelpiece in the hall. I’ll go 
down. By George, how cold it is!’’ 
| ‘*Listen! There it is again. It shook the 
house. ’’ 
| The captain jumped out of bed and felt his 
| way out of the room; he crept along a passage 
to the end of the hall, and went slowly down- 
The place was as dark as the inside of 
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a bear’s den. The air was damp and chilly, 
and full of strange, vague, subdued sounds. 
The captain was mystified and a little daunted. 
He descended slowly, with one hand on the 
slender mahogany rail. He counted the steps, 
—nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
—and then he stepped with his bare foot into 
icy water. He withdrew his foot with a yelp 
of astonishment. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ called Mrs. Stanway, 
from the head of the stairs. ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ 

‘‘Water!’’ replied the captain. ‘‘The place 
is full of it down here.’’ 

““The river!’’ exclaimed his wife. ‘‘And 
listen! The ice is drifting against the house. ’’ 

The captain turned and went slowly upstairs, 
shivering. 

‘The cattle are safe, anyway—unless it rises 
another fifteen feet,’’ he said. 

He lighted a candle at the night lamp in the 
nursery, where John and his nurse slumbered 
peacefully. The Stanways dressed themselves 
warmly, and the captain went downstairs 
again with the candle; he saw that the water 
covered the two bottom steps. Then he lighted 
a fire in one of the fireplaces upstairs. The 
slow bumping and grinding of huge masses of 
ice filled the air with a muffled sound, and 
made the strong walls of the house quiver. 
Mrs. Stanway made a pot of tea. The 
captain went down and examined the water 
again: The third step was flooded. 

‘*Excepf for that smoky-faced old prophet, 
the cattle would be standing up to their bellies 
in water by now,”’ he said. 

‘*They’d all be dead from the icy cold of it,’’ 
said his wife. 

A loud crash sounded in the lower regions 
of the house. 

‘‘One of the French windows!’ cried Mrs. 
Stanway, with a nervous laugh. ‘‘Now the 
ice will drift right into the drawing room.’’ 

Noel Bear hailed them from downstairs. 
They hurried to the head of the stairs and 
looked down. Noel had a lantern, and by that 
dim light the others saw that he was in a canoe. 
He stepped out of the canoe upon the stair- 
case, with a paddle in one hand and the lan- 
tern in the other. He tied the canoe to the rail. 

‘*Paddle in woodshed door, and through 
kitchen and dinin’ room,’’ he explained, grin- 
ning. ‘‘River rise, what? Jam bust, just 
like Pierre Sacobie tell you. Everything 
a’right. Been all round barns. Folks all in 
barns, with cattle. ’’ 

He ascended the stairs and drank a cup of tea. 

‘*Pierre Sacobie a’mighty smart ol’ feller, 
what?’’ he said. 

‘*The wisest man I ever knew,’’ replied the 
captain, warmly. 

‘*River rise ’bout three foot more, then go 
down quick,’’ said Noel. 

They were anxiously discussing the chances 


of the smaller barns withstanding the pressure | 


awkward craft from room to room and along 
the passages; he constantly ran afoul of float- 
ing chairs, sofas and tables. Several huge 
lumps of ice floated in the drawing room. A 
puff of wind from a broken window extin- 
guished his candle. He was glad to get back 
to the cheerful rooms above. 

‘*The flood is on the turn,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
has dropped an inch in the last hour. ’’ 

He went to a window, and looked out on the 
desolate waste. The river was at least five 
times its usual width. The meadows on the 
western shore were covered; only the tops of 
the great elms stood above the water. The 
brown flood was dotted with great pans of ice, 
logs, uprooted trees, haystacks, roofs and 
rafters. Sounds on the stairs caused the captain 
to turn from this awful and depressing scene. 


IF SHE 


HEN Miss Ellen, the seamstress, came 
W out of her front door with a bundle 

of sewing in her arms, she paused to 
stare at what was going on across the street. 
Several families of foreigners were taking pos- 
session of the row of tumble-down houses 
opposite her cottage. Rough-looking, swarthy 
men were dragging heavy things about. Slov- 
enly women with babies in their arms were 
calling and gesticulating. Miss Ellen’s gaze 
traveled up and down River Street, taking in 
the shabby little houses, the 
muddy road, the rotten board 
walks. 

“Oh, if I could. only. get 
away from it!’’ she cried out, 
under her breath. 
| From the window of the 
little house next to her own a 
wrinkled old face beamed out 
at Miss Ellen. ‘‘Don’t you 
forget my mail!’? old Aunt 
Sally called. 

At the same moment the 
door of the little house on the 
other side of Miss Ellen’s cot- 
tage opened far enough to let 
out a very small girl, who 
| immediately planted herself 

against it, with her eyes on 
| Miss Ellen. 

| Miss Ellen smiled and 
nodded. 

‘*How’s Billy?’’ she called. 

‘*He’s been crying all after- 
noon,’’ the small girl an- 
| nounced, cheerfully. 

“OO my! That won’t do 
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of the water and ice, when they heard a man | at all! You run right in and tell him that I 


shouting loudly somewhere in the flooded roo: 
below. Noel and the captain ran to the head 
of the wide stairs with the lantern. A second 
canoe slipped across the hall from the door of 
the drawing room; a single voyager was in the 
eraft. 

‘*‘Who are you?’’ demanded the captain, 
somewhat shortly, for to see a man paddling 
about in his fine house ruffled his temper. 
The stranger disembarked. 

‘*Me Nick Sacobie,’’ he said; and then, 
catching sight of Noel Bear, he talked swiftly 
and vehemently in the Malecite tongue. Noel 
listened with an expressionless face and veiled 
eyes, and then turned to the captain. 

‘*He say plenty Malecite driftin’ downriver 
on one, two shack. He got jus’ one canoe, see. 
Scart to try take ’em off. Too much. Upset 
canoe. Need plenty canoe and sturgeon 
boat. ’’ 

‘*They must be rescued !’’ cried the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Where are our canoes and boats? 
Have they drifted away ?’’ 

Noel shook his head with a flicker of a smile. 

‘*Got ’em all in barn, ’’ he replied. 

So Noel and the stranger paddled away in 
the two canoes, with orders to turn out 
enough men to man the three boats and two 
more canoes. The captain returned to the 
room where his wife was sitting by the fire. 
The baby and his nurse and the servants were 
still asleep. The captain was restless. He 
was sorry that he had not told Noel to leave 
the canoe. He was not afraid that the river 
would rise more than a foot or two higher, 
for even now it was higher than it had been in 
a hundred years. He was not afraid that the 
house might be swept from its foundations. 
But he felt nervous, and would have been 
glad to paddle about the flooded rooms, in 
order to estimate the damage, and also to get 
something frem the pantry for breakfast. He 
went to a window and looked out. In the 
east lay the dim grayness of dawn, and be- 
neath it a narrow streak of cold, clear yellow. 

The captain ached to be busy. Suddenly he 
thought of the great oak chest in which he had 
brought about six hundred pounds of his outfit 
from England. He removed the lid of the 


chest, and dragged it down the stairs. He 
launched it, then stepped cautiously aboard, 
with a candle in one hand and a bed slat in 
the other. The chest did not float on an even 
keel, but it did float. 

The captain spent an hour in piloting his 


want him to wave to me when I get out in 

| front. Tell him I can’t stop now, but I’m 

going to bring him something when I come 
” 


Although probably even Billy’s mother did 
not know it, little Billy Lawrence had a pecul- 
iar claim on Miss Ellen. Many years before, 
Willis Barton, to whom this little cripple was 
distantly related, had gone forth into the world 
| to make a fortune to lay at Miss Ellen’s feet; 
but he had never returned. He had died ina 
| little mining camp before he had made the 
| fortune. Miss Ellen did not know whether it 
| was one of her crosses or one of her blessings 
| that the look in little Billy’s eyes stirred her 
heart so. 

‘*I’m afraid I can’t keep getting him things, 
now that the Nortons are going away,’’ she 











SHE FACED MRS. NORTON BRAVELY. 


and started up the street. As she passed her 
neighbor’s house, she waved to Billy, who 
was peering from the window. 

It seemed that a storm of misfortunes had 
swept over Miss Ellen’s part of Milltown. In 
the first place the Nortons, who were Miss 
Ellen’s best-paying patrons, had decided to 
move away; then the authorities had decided 
that Aunt Sally Benton, who had lived next 
door to Miss Ellen for twenty years, should be 
bundled off to a charity home. Miss Ellen 
knew that often the little tray of things she 
saved from her own dinner was all the food 
that Aunt Sally had that day, and that for 
weeks together she was hardly able to hobble 
across the floor. Sometimes it seemed to Miss 
Ellen that she could not stand living for 
another hour within call of the childish old 





woman. But she would as soon have thought 





said to herself, as she pulled her coat closer | ° 


At the head of the stairs he met Noel Bear 
and old Pierre Sacobie. The sage looked weak 
and cold. 

‘*You were not caught by the freshet!’’ 
exclaimed the captain, in blank astonishment. 

The ancient Malecite nodded. ‘‘Him rise 
one night too quick,’’ he said, sadly. ‘‘Me 
figger come visit on you to-day. Had ought 
to come yesterday. Make one little mistake 
—one little day. Git wash away.’’ 

‘*But you had plenty of time in which to 
move back to the hills—nearly three months, ’’ 
said the captain. 

‘*Cabin don’t matter,’’ replied Pierre Saco- 
bie. ‘‘Him no good, anyhow. You build me 
new one, hey? One little mistake! One day! 
Had ought to visit on you yesterday. That 
a’right. Me tell you ’bout big freshet, what?’’ 


COULD * 





®y Stella ClantonDysart 


of going to the poorhouse herself as of sending 
Aunt Sally there. Then, as if these troubles 
were not enough, little Billy seemed to be 
growing worse. And now these foreigners 
had moved in. 

**Tf I could,’’ Miss Ellen repeated to herself, 
“*1’d run away from everything just as fast 
as my feet would carry me.’’ 

At the Norton house, whither Miss Ellen 
was taking the sewing, there was a pleasant 
bustle of preparation. Mr. Norton was a 
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“OH, IF I COULD ONLY GET AWAY FROM IT! 


prosperous lawyer; he and his family were 
moving to California. 

‘*T wish we could afford to take you along, 
Miss Ellen,’? Mrs. Norton remarked, gener- 
ously. ‘‘I’m afraid we’ll have a hard time 
finding some one to take your place. ’’ 

Miss Ellen’s heart leaped suddenly. Why 
could she not go? There was sewing to be 
done in other places than Milltown, and by 
going where the Nortons were she could get a 
start through her work for them. Her head 
swam with plans. She could sell her house 
and furniture for enough to pay for the trip. 
She would give her window plants to Billy, 
and she would give Aunt Sally the log-cabin 
quilt that the old woman liked so much. 

Florence Dawson, who acted as a sort of 
governess to the Norton girls, came away with 
Miss Ellen. Miss Ellen remembered that 
Florence, too, had been in the path of the 
storm. Mrs. Norton had taken her from 
the mill because the girl was so bright and 
capable, and had such winning ways with 
children. She wanted to take her along to 
California, but the Dawsons could not spare 
her. Perhaps no one except Miss Ellen 
knew how infinitely Florence preferred 
teaching to mill work. 

‘*T suppose you’ll have to go back to the 
mill,’’ she said to Florence. 

*‘Oh, yes,’? Florence replied, cheerfully. 
Then she added, ‘‘ For a while I tried to save 
toward a course at normal school. I believe 
if I could take two years at normal I could 
get a place to teach in the school here.’’ 

‘*Of course you could. ’’ 

‘*But I’m not thinking about that any more. 
You’ve no idea, Miss Ellen, how hard it is to 
save in a big family !’’ 

Miss Ellen was silent fora moment. There 
were six little Dawsons younger than Florence. 
The family overflowed one of the little houses 
on River Street. Miss Ellen had sometimes 
wondered whether it might not be better to 
live as Aunt Sally did than in such crowded 
quarters. But after she had looked into the 
Dawson window one evening, when the lamps 
were being lighted and supper was being 
brought on, she did not wonder about that any 
more. 

‘*No,”’ she said to Florence, ‘‘I’ve forgotten 
what it is to be part of a family.’’ 

The girl turned to look at her through 
springing tears. Miss Ellen hurried on more 
| lightly: ‘‘Perhaps it’s because we’ve been 
| thinking for so long about your being a teacher 











that it’s disappointing to think about your 
being something else. Now if we’d jon 
planning for you to be a little grind of a dy:..s- 
maker, and you should turn out to be a col! we 
president —’’ They both laughed. 

‘*T hate awfully, though, to see her hay: to 
give up teaching,’” Miss Ellen said to hers. !; 
after she had left Florence. ‘‘But there! | iy 
not going to worry about that or anythi)-, 
And when I-begin somewhere else, I’m ».0t 
going to find out about people’s troubles. ’’ 

There was nothing at the post office ‘yr 
Aunt Sally. There never was, although A. it 
Sally always reminded Miss Ellen to «a-::, 
But there were two pieces of mail for \ ‘ss 
Ellen—the Milltown weekly and a letter fry 
the mining camp at which Willis Barton had 
| died thirty years before. In his will he had |:-(t 
her the Ellen Mine, which so far had never 
been productive of anything except taxes. 

Miss Ellen looked at the letter in dism:y. 
She had forgotten that the taxes were dip. 
‘tT ought to let that mine go,’’ she said to her- 
self, just as she had said, for twenty years or 
more, every time the notice of an assessnieiit 
came. ‘‘I don’t know why I haven’t let it « 
| before now. This will make sixty dollars |’ ye 
| paid out on it, and I don’t suppose I could 
| sell it for ten. ’’ 

She put off reading the letter until after 

supper. She took Billy some oranges, and 
| carried the paper and a dish of warm soup 
{over to Aunt Sally. But when her own little 
table was set, she found that she did not care 
to eat anything. She had begun to doubt 
| whether she could get away from Milltown, 
jafter all. She had been doing only plain 
sewing for the Nortons lately 
—all their fine work had gone 
to the city. She knew that 
her work was not so good since 
her eyes had begun to fail. 

What straits might not an 
old-fashioned sewing woman, 
with failing eyesight, come 
to in a strange community ’ 

When she opened her letter 
at last, she sat for a long time 
staring at the typewritten 
sheet that it contained. It 
was not a notice of assess- 
ment. It was an offer of 
$100,000 for the Ellen Mine. 

She could go away, then. 

But that was not the first 
thought that came to Miss 
Ellen. First it flashed across 
her mind that now Billy could 
be taken to New York for 
treatment. After that came 
the thought that Aunt Sally 
was saved from even knowing 
about the poorhouse. 

Then she remembered her 
own almost abandoned hopes. She could go 
when the Nortons did, independently. There 
would be no need to sell the little house, or 
any of the old familiar things in it. Willis’s 
| gift, the gift that she had treasured all these 
| years, even when she thought that it would 
never be anything except an expense to her, 
had forever removed all such dire necessities. 

When Miss Ellen crept into bed that night, 
she told herself she was the happiest woman 
| in Milltown. 

The letter was signed by an attorney for a 
| mining company. If said that the company 
| had machinery installed and was doing work 
on its claims adjacent to the Ellen Mine; if 
the owner did not care to sell, the company 
offered to develop the mine for a half interest 

in it. 

The next morning Miss Ellen decided to 
| take the letter to the Nortons, and ask their 
advice. But first she ran into Aunt Sally’s 
house with a little breakfast tray. 

She found Aunt Sally dressing beside a 
meagre fire. Miss Ellen helped her to fasten 
hooks and eyes, and stirred the fire into a 
blaze; then she sat down and asked: 

‘*Aunt Sally, what would you do if you 
were suddenly to come into a fortune?’’ 

Aunt Sally thought for a moment, with a 
far-away look in her eyes. 

‘*First off,’? she declared, ‘‘I’d raise the 
window and call somebody I know to come 
and share it.’’ 

‘*T knew it,’ said Miss Ellen. ‘‘Well, that’s 
what I’ve done, Aunt Sally. I’ve come into 
a fortune. And I’m ealling on somebody / 
know to share it.’’ 

Aunt Sally’s incredulous delight was p!es- 
ant to remember. Miss Ellen did not tell Ler 
all—only enough to assure her that w!Ty 
about rent and coal and groceries was over !ul 
both of them. 

‘‘But I want you to promise,’? Aunt Sally 
begged, ‘‘that you’ll let me do your darts. 
| I’ll feel better if 1’m doing something, eve" 4 
| little bit, for you. And I can do that.’ 

‘‘Why—yes,’’ Miss Ellen promised. 

She felt guilty that she had not told Aunt 
Sally about her going away. But the moment 
did not seem right for doing it. 

Billy’s mother was as grateful as Aunt Sally 
had been. But Billy himself was a !'ttle 
disappointing. When Miss Ellen went in 
him, she found him wistfully watching the 
little foreigners at play across the street. “he 
did not begin as she had intended. Instead, 
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she asked with a rush of pity, ‘Billy boy, 
what do you want most of anything?’’ 

-\ hundred oranges,’ declared Billy, 
promptly. 
: oh?” Miss Ellen smiled, and patted 
pilly’s small, blue-veined hand, ‘Do you 
like oranges so much, Billy? Are the ones I 
preught you all gone?’ 

pilly shook his head, and turned his eyes 
away from Miss Ellen toward the window. 

“They ate up our boats!’’ he cried, at 
we \te up your boats?”” Miss Ellen was not 
surprised that those outlandish foreigners had 
done something to distress Billy. But she 
could not understand the nature of their 

frense. 
° ‘-Our orange-peel boats.. We left them out 
in the puddle, and they’ve just eaten them. 
Oh, I wish I had a hundred oranges, so I could 
give each one of them a bagful !’’ 

‘Billy’? Miss Ellen spoke a little reproach- 
fully. ‘‘I thought you wanted most of any- 
thing to walk and run, and I came to tell you 
that I’ve found a gold mine, and want to send 
you away to a great big doctor, who may be 
able to cure you.’’ 

Of course Billy was glad. Miss Ellen was 
sure of that. And he was not afraid; that 
well-remembered spirit looked out at Miss 
Ellen from his eyes. They talked together 
for a while. Billy wanted to know all about 
the gold mine, and Miss Ellen told him— 
partly. He and his mother were to go together 
to New York, and Billy was not to be too sure 
that he would get well. 

‘*But if I do, I’ll run all your errands!’’ 
cried Billy, gleefully. ‘‘You won’t ever have 
to take sewing or go to get it any more.’’ 

Miss Ellen had forgotten all about the hun- 
dred oranges when Billy asked, a little shyly, 
“If it?s a pretty big gold mine, Miss Ellen, 
can’t you—wouldn’t you like to get enough 
oranges to make it one apiece? I’ll let you 
have the rest of mine,’’ he added, hastily. 

It was finally arranged that Billy was to 
give an ‘‘orange party.’’ Miss Ellen was to 
invite the guests for three o’clock, and Billy 
was to be lifted out on the porch, where he 
could distribute the oranges. 

It was nearly noon before she was ready to 
start for the Nortons’. She had made a trip 
to the grocery, and had seen to it that no one 
would be sent to pack Aunt Sally off to the 
poorhouse. But she knew that the Nortons 
did not lunch until one. She had put on her 
best gloves and shoes, and a lace collar that 
she had always kept for best. She was sur- 
prised, when she looked into the glass, at the 
pinkness of her cheeks and the brightness of 
her eyes. 

As she passed the Dawsons’ house, Florence 
was just going in at the gate with a bundle in 
her arms. Miss Ellen felt that she must stop 





long enough to tell her that the course at the 
normal school was not to be given up. If it) 
had been only a thousand dollars that had- 
come to her, Miss Ellen would have wanted | 
to help Florence. But she did not know how | 
much she had been counting on helping until | 
Florence refused to let her. 

“It’s awfully kind of you, Miss Ellen,’’ 
Florence replied. ‘‘I never knew of anything 
quite so kind. But I mustn’t take it. I 
mustn’t go. I thought it all out when Mrs. 
Norton wanted to take me along with her. 
It’s the children—there are so many of us. 
And mother’s so busy with the baby and the 
house. Why, Miss Ellen, who’d do all their 
mending, and keep them in off the street, and 
help them with their lessons, and go with 
them anywhere ?’’ 

Miss Ellen did not know who would do all 
that. Before she had finished thinking about 
it, Florence had hurried her into the tiny 
house, and had seated her at a steaming 
dinner. Miss Ellen could not tell exactly how 
it had happened. . 

It was a birthday dinner for the youngest 
girl, and all that had been lacking for the 
occasion was a guest—at least, that was the 
thought that was impressed upon Miss Ellen. 
The normal course was not mentioned, and 
heither was the gold mine. But there was 
enough to talk about—and enough tongues to 
do the talking. Miss Ellen fairly basked in 
the family atmosphere. It was two o’clock 
before she could get away. ‘ 

It was well along toward the end of the day 
when Miss Ellen at last got out to the Norton 
house. The orange party had been as suc- 
cessful as the birthday dinner; and successes 
take time. 

Mrs. Norton received Miss Ellen in her 
Toon. Mr. Norton was not in. 

“Oh, now you can go away !’? Mrs. Norton 
exclximed, when Miss Ellen had told her the 
news. **Do you know, I’ve been feeling 
bad ever since I mentioned yesterday how 
much I wished you could go with us. I saw 
that you really wanted to go. And we’d love 
to have you.” 

[t was just what Miss Ellen had hoped 
for. It was the last thing needed to make 
_ ‘Ing away possible. But she sat quiet, 

SOhing out of the window toward River 
— ‘t. Presently she laughed a little, and 
we ‘i her face toward Mrs. Norton. 

‘| did want to go, terribly, till I could,” 





she acknowledged. ‘Now I find I want to 


stay here. There are some things I want so 
tmuch to do in Milltown.’’ 

‘*What?’’ Mrs. Norton asked. 

Miss Ellen felt her cheeks grow hot. She 
had not thought of having to enumerate them. 

‘I may go with you as far as the Ellen 
Mine, anyway,’’ she said. ‘‘I’d like to see 
it.”” In her heart she added, ‘‘It is what 
Willis would wish. ’’ 

Mrs. Norton looked intently at Miss Ellen. 

‘*But you won’t go on living just as you 
have been, when you have a hundred thousand 
dollars !’’ she protested. ‘‘You’ll build your- 
self a good home in another part of town, and 
take things easy.’’ 

Miss Ellen looked out of the window again 
and thought. 


‘*T think I shall build,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll 


need more room. And children so love a wide 


stairway to run up and down. But not in 
another part of town.’’ 
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may direct him to seek riches, or power, or ap- 
plause, each for its own sake; and when a man 
sets out for any one of these things exclusively, 


She faced Mrs. Norton bravely, and plunged | we are likely to pass judgment on him, and to 


into the truth. 


say his aim is bad. If a man says, ‘‘I want, 


‘*Why, what I want to do here—I want to | I want, I want riches only,’’ he may be very 
pave River Street, and put in a row of good, | intelligent, but we say that he lacks idealism. 


neat cottages for those foreigners across the 


street. Oh, I’ll charge them rent, same as/ have a true ideal. 


A third element, then, is needed before we 
It has puzzled the race of 


they’re paying now. And I want to play | man from the beginning of history to name it, 


aunt to the little Dawsons, so that Florence 
can go away to normal school, and be where 
little Billy Lawrence can run errands for me 
when he’s well enough, and—and I want to 
let Aunt Sally do my darning!’’ 

Miss Ellen’s whole face was hot by this time, 
and she felt as if she must laugh outright—or 





ery; she didn’t know which. 
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OYS and girls in high 
schools and in colleges 
hear so much about 

high aims and ideals in edu- 
cation that they are likely 
to listen to talk on the 
subjects with suspicion. 
When I was a boy in high 
school, I was not interested 
in general principles; I 
cared very little about 
ideals, but I did want to 
know just what a college 
would do for me in partic- 
ular, if I should do my 
share of the work. There 
was a mysterious power, 
somehow, about the man 
who had been graduated 
from college. He seemed to 
be listened to, whether or 
not he had much to say. 
The college graduate was talked about and 
held up to me as an example until I heartily 
disliked him. Early in my high-school course, 
however, I decided, on the evidence in our 
neighborhood, that a college education would 
really assist me to get up to the plane where 
I wished to be. Some men and women had 
arrived there who had never gone to college, 
but they were exceptions. 


JOHN G. 

















Down the River from Davenport. 


HE general subject of my future disturbed 
i a me a good deal, especially during my last 

two years in high school. I wanted to 
amount to something. I was more serious with 
myself about this matter than anyone knew, 
but I resented being told that I ought to 
amount to something. Once I got up enough 
courage to ask some questions. The oecasion 
was a Sunday-school picnic on the Mississippi 
River; the steamboat was under full head, 
going down the river from Davenport. By and 
by I found the old minister, whom I had heard 
preach many times, sitting away from the rest, 


by himself. I sat down beside him, and with | 


some difficulty told him what I wanted to 
make of myself, and asked whether going to 
college would help me. He was kind. No 
doubt his answer was very good, but it was a 
mighty disappointment to me, for it concerned 
only my spiritual welfare; and I had other 
things in mind. He talked of ideals, but 
what I wanted was a definite answer, telling 
why I ought to go to college. 

That steamboat excursion happened a long 
time ago. During the present year I have 
given considerable thought to the question that 
I struggled with then, and I hope I can set 
down in writing some ideas that will make 
easier and straighter the way to the true 
answer. In attempting to do this, I assume 








graduate ought to be able to | 


provide well for himself and 
for others. The country 
needs able producers, and to 


amiss. 

‘*But,’’ let us ask this 
freshman, ‘‘is that the only 
purpose for which you 
came?’ 

**No,”’ he answers. 

‘* Well, for what other 
reasons did you come?’’ 

‘*To get some breadth of 
view, to know the relation 
of my future work to the 
tasks that other men set for 
themselves. I want to be a 
lawyer, but I want to know 
also about other professions 


—_— and about other things. ’’ 


‘* Now are there other | 


reasons why you are here?’’ let us ask. 

If the boy is of an extremely practical turn 
of mind, he will hesitate. Suppose we ask: 

‘*Do you intend tolive an utterly selfish life ?’’ 

**No,’’? the boy says. ‘‘I have some ideal 
higher than that.’’ 

‘*You have some ideal; well, what is an 
ideal? How do you know that you have one?’’ 

These last two questions lead to the hardest 
thing to understand about a college. When we 
can answer them, we can explain the interest 
that a college education throws round men and 
women, and we can tell what makes them suc- 
ceed in a large way. I might as well try to de- 
scribe all the colors of the sunlight on a spider’s 
web as to explain completely what makes an 
ideal; but there are three essential elements in 
an ideal that it may be helpful to discuss. We 
cannot escape the fact that a college, if it is 
worthy of the name, stands for an ideal. 

First, then, there is something within us 
that impels us with a desire to do. It is an 
undefined and unrelenting desire, or energy, 
that beats in our blood. It says, ‘‘Do some- 
thing, create something, attain.’’ But it does 
not say what we are to do, or to create, or to 
attain. This force is in all of us, and it has 
always been in the pulse of men. Beowulf, 
for example, swam seven days in the ocean 
with sword in hand to fight the whales. Why 
he should fight the whales we are not told. 
He was caught merely by the desire of a 
strong man for action. 

















“I Want, I Want, I Want.’’ 
HIS blind desire, this force, inspired 
William Blake to draw a picture of a 
ladder reaching up to the stars, under- 
neath which he wrote, ‘‘I want, I want, I 
want.’’ He did not know what he wanted, but 
he felt intensely the everlasting call for activity 


confidently that boys and girls who are dis- that lives within each of us, and that is the 


turbed over this college problem have in them | 
the ability to sueceed reasonably well in any | 


reasonable undertaking. 


Why, then, should a boy or girl go to college? | 


basis, so to speak, of an ideal. The second ele- 
ment in the formation of an ideal is intelligence. 
It is knowledge of what is at the top of the lad- 
der among the stars. It is knowledge of what 


Suppose we ask a freshman at the State | we should do, what we should create, what we 
University of Iowa, for example, why last | should attain. It is the mental equipment that 


September he came 


gives a man a clear 





to the university. 
‘*To get special 
fitness for the prac- 
tice of law,’’ he may 
answer. Or it may 
be for the practice 
of medicine, or for 
teaching, or for busi- 
ness, as the case may 
be. The boy implies 
in this answer that 
the training he seeks 
is to provide him, 
later, with a means 
of livelihood. The 
answer is good as far 
as it goes; a college 


sity of lowa. 


an educator. 


1911 he became 


The Editors. 





NOTE.— Since this article was put 
in type, Mr. Bowman has resigned his 
office as President of the State Univer- 


He has had a distinguished career as 
Formerly an instructor 
in English at lowa and, later, at Co- 
lumbia, he was, from 1907 to 1911, 
secretary of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. In 


university from which he had been 
graduated only twelve years earlier.— 


confidence in his own 
actions. It is the 
ability to separate 
the true from the 
untrue; it is the pos- 
session of facts, and 
the gift of seeing the 
relation of these facts 
to one another, and 
finally of knowing 
what facts are sig- 
nificant. 

But activity and 
intelligence alone are 
not enough to create 
an ideal. A man’s 
energy and intellect 


the head of the 








educate to that end is not) 





| ignorance, and selfishness. 


and no one has ever explained what it is. 
Suppose we call it uplift, or ‘‘the light that 
never was, on sea or land’’—the inner light 
that burns in our hearts and that guides us on 
to exalted happiness. Or suppose we call it 


Jaith—I like that name better. 


We cannot explain what faith is any more 
than we can explain why the heart beats. We 
may know only how it acts in the lives of 
men and women. It is the thing that makes 
a doctor drive ten miles at midnight through 
a blizzard in order to help a sick child, although 
he knows he will not receive a cent for his 
services. 

Energy, intelligence, faith — when these 
three elements are in proper balance in boys 
and girls as they leave college, those boys and 
girls will render true accounts. Each one will 
have an ideal, a purpose, the name of which he 
cannot take in vain. 

The awakening of such an ideal is an in- 
spiration; it means victory over indolence, 
And college should 
bring about that awakening. The doors of 
the college stand open, and over them, figura- 


| tively, are written these words: 





‘*If you enter here, you play thereafter a 
large part in the world. You bid good-by to 
the commonplace and become a leader. ’’ 

















To See a Real King. 


LEADER in the true sense cannot play 
A a small part in the world, even if he 

would. Whatever yocation the college 
man enters,—law, medicine, teaching, busi- 
ness, or the ministry,—he is judged by the 
high level that he had the opportunity to 
reach; and in the end he is judged by his 
success or failure to bring into his own life and 
into the lives of others exalted happiness. 

‘**Happiness, ’’ says the man who seeks riches 
only, ‘tyes, but you know that the cat can 
see the king. I am very happy as things 
are.’’ The answer is that the cat cannot see 
the king. The cat sees merely a man in 
terms of milk and meat and a warm rug to 
sleep on. It takes a man with kingly qualities 
in him to see a real king. It takesa man with 
divine, burning faith in his heart to feel real 
happiness. 

Such a man wakes in the morning and hears 
a voice,—not a still, small voice, but a voice of 
tremendous command,—saying, ‘‘Make haste, 
for the wonder of living and its glory have 
merely been touched by you, and the time 
is short.’* He vibrates with the privilege 
of the day’s work before him. He knows no 
excuses for himself; and he goes to bed at 
night with his heart beating faster because 
he is on a higher plane than he was in the 
morning, and because others as well as himself 
have been lifted up. 

As soon as boys or girls in college know 
what this kind of life means, the college 
becomes a sacred opportunity, in which all the 
activity of those boys or girls and all their 
intelligence are making headway together, 
guided by faith that fills each hour with 
wonder and vital meaning. What is the value, 
to the world outside the college, of men and 
women with such a spirit in them? 

While I was a student at college, I used 
occasionally to hunt ducks in the spring along 
the Iowa River. I would leave my room at 
about two o’clock in the morning, and when 
the first gray light of dawn appeared I would 
be miles away in the woods. Then, as I 
walked, the rustle of leaves or the snapping 
of a twig would wake a note from a startled 
bird overhead. Then another note would 
come in response, then another farther away, 
then another; then the robins and blackbirds 
and thrushes would begin to stir, and the first 
notes all through the woods would be echoed 
a thousand times; and then each note would 
be lengthened into a song, until an anthem in 
the church of the world was under way. 

Now I am within the bounds of common 
sense, I believe, when I say that in just some 
such manner a college can awaken the people 
it serves to a morning of faith. Faith stirs 
the minds and hearts of men to their utmost 
efforts ; and when the minds and hearts of men 
strive in this way toward exalted things, then 
surely the morning of art and science and 
literature and human happiness is ushered in. 
lf every year the boys and girls go out of the 
colleges and universities with their lives full 
of energy and intelligence and faith, their 
inspiration will be taken up, until there are 
Emersons and Wordsworths and Darwins and 
Lincolns at work, even in our little towns. 
Every age of faith in history has been an age 
of creative genius. ‘There is no reason why a 
Wordsworth should not live at Iowa City, or 
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at. Danville, Kentucky, as well as at Grasmere 
in England. The human ability is potentially 
here, but the faith needed to inspire this 
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tentiary, has he?’’ said Jimmie. ‘Well, 
it won’t make any difference with me. 
If he continues to work faithfully, he can stay 
as long as he wants to, and as long as he does 
stay, he will be treated as well as any man 
who ever came on the place.’’ 
‘*Good !’’ said the blacksmith. ‘‘Only keep 
an eye on him. You can’t trust a jailbird.’’ 
‘Don’t call him that again!’’ Jimmie ex- 
claimed, hotly. ‘‘While he’s working for me, 
he is a man, and I won’t have him called 
anything else.’’ 
‘*T deserved that,’’ the blacksmith said, 
soberly. ‘‘I shouldn’t have said anything in 
the first place, and I’ll not say any more. I 


‘Si Bill Ellis has served time in a peni- 


_ only hope Elis will live up to your opinion 


of him.’’ 

Jimmie told neither Mary nor Aunt Jane 
what he had learned about the new hired man, 
and if he kept a closer watch of Bill Ellis than 
before, he did it so quietly that no one noticed it. 

Jimmie had intended to go to DeKalb 
County on Saturday, but on Friday Mary 
received a letter from their older brother 
Walter, saying that he and his wife and baby 
would arrive from Chicago Saturday after- 
noon, to stay over Sunday. 

Walter was a lawyer, and was regarded as 
one of the brightest of the younger men at the 
bar in Chicago. He was getting along so well 
that his father had almost become reconciled 
to his having left the farm. 

‘*1’m glad mother and father are taking the 
summer off,’? Walter said, after Jimmie had 
come in from milking on Saturday evening. 
‘*They have surely worked hard enough all 
their lives to deserve it. I’m sorry for your 
sake, though, that it came just at this time.’’ 

‘*You needn’t be,’’ Jimmie answered. ‘‘I’m 
getting along finely, and I’m really enjoying 
the responsibility. ’’ 

‘*The responsibility will do you good. But 
it wasn’t that I was thinking of. I had found 
a splendid opening for you in the city—one 
that can’t be had every day. The owners of 
a wholesale paint company that we have occa- 
sionally had some dealings with have been 
looking for the right kind of young fellow to 
learn the business. I spoke to them about 
you, but they wanted a man this spring, and 
wouldn’t wait for him on any consideration. ’’ 

‘*Have they found anyone yet?’’ 

‘*T understand that they have. Don’t take 
it to heart, though. There will be other 
chances, of course. The farm is a good place 
to grow up on, but there isn’t enough money 
in it to make it worth while as a lifelong job. 
Get into business, get as much financial inter- 
est in it as you can, and do the managing. 
That is one big difference between farming 
and business. Here you have two men work- 
ing for you. In the paint business, for 
instance, you might have two or three hun- 
dred. That means automobiles, a fine house 
—everything that city life has to give to the 
successful man. ’’ 

Jimmie’s eyes shone. ‘‘You find a place 
for me this winter, and I’ll be ready to start 
as soon as the corn is husked!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Tt will break your father’s heart to see the 
last one of his boys leave the farm,’’ Aunt 
Jane said, quietly. 

‘*He is sensible enough to want his boys 
to go where they can find the greatest 
opportunities, ’’ Walter replied. 

On Monday morning a drizzling rain was 
falling. ‘The old farm looked dreary enough 
to Jimmie after Walter’s glowing accounts of 
city life. The boy plodded listlessly round 
through the mud, doing the chores; he tried to 
imagine that he was a martyr because he had 
lost the opening in the paint business. But 
try as he would, he could not pity himself for 
long, and before noon he was whistling as 
cheerfully as ever. 

Jimmie was hard put to it to keep the hired 
men busy during that rainy day; at last he 
sent them down to the cellar to sort potatoes, 
and went up to the attic himself to test some 
more seed corn. Early freezes the fall before, 
while the corn was filled with moisture, had 
injured a good deal of it for use as seed. 
Moreover, the exceptionally cold winter had 
gradually exhausted the vitality of a good 
many of the ears. The result was that even 
some of the best-looking ears were unfit for 
seed. Jimmie tested his corn by the ‘‘indi- 
vidual ear’’ method; he put six kernels from 
each ear into a box made especially for the 
purpose, and left them to germinate. At the 
end of a week he could easily tell which 
kernels were alive and which dead. 

Sam Walker made a good deal of fun of 
Jimmie’s seed testing. In a tin can of dirt, 
Sam had tested a hundred kernels selected at | 
random from his seed ears, and had found 
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ability to the heights is not here. That is the 
task of the college, and I confidently believe 
that the college will accomplish the task. 








that only eighty per cent. would grow. He 
intended to make up for the low germination 
by thicker planting—a plan that would work 
all right if it were not for the fact that the 
dead kernels have a perverse tendency to flock 
together, so that one hill of corn will have no 
stalks, and the next one four or five. 

It was Wednesday morning before Jimmie 
found time to go to DeKalb County. The 
fields were dry enough to work again, and he 
set Bill to disking, and Jake to drilling in 
oats. It was half past ten when he reached 
Maytown, the county seat of DeKalb County. 
The baggageman directed him to the office of 
Professor Eckhardt, the farm demonstrator. 
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because their trip so far has cost them so much 
more than they had figured on.’’ 

As Jimmie helped his sister into the buggy 
his face grew thoughtful. ‘‘They had counted 
a good deal on seeing the Yosemite,’’ he said. 

‘*If there isn’t anything to be done for the 
peat forty, and we could send them that eighty 
dollars —’’ Mary began. 

‘* There is, though! ’’ Jimmie exclaimed. 
‘The professor said that that forty ought to 
produce more corn this year than any other 
forty in the county.’’ 

‘*Then of course we don’t want Verne 
Wilson to have it. But I’m sorry mother and 
father have to miss that part of their trip.’’ 

‘*They won’t have to. I’m going to rent 
that forty myself. If it is worth eighty dollars 
to Verne Wilson, or to anyone else, it is worth 
that to me. I’ll just send father the money 
and tell him it is rented, and we’ll forget to 
answer any questions he asks. ’’ 

‘*But where will you get the money ?’’ 

‘*T’ll sell Bess. Sam Walker will give a 
hundred dollars for her in a minuw 

Bess was a colt that Mr. McKeene had given 
to Jimmie a year before. Her mother had 
died when Bess was only a week old. Owing 
to Jimmie’s care, Bess had lived safely through 





“I'VE BEEN RAISING CORN IN THIS COUNTY FOR 
NIGH ON TO FORTY-FIVE YEARS.” 


Jimmie felt a little timid as he went up the 
stairs. Professor Eckhardt was a famous man 
in that part of the state, and very likely he 
would be far too busy to talk to an unknown 
boy from another county. But the encourag- 
ing smile on the professor’s broad German 
face as he gripped Jimmie’s hand reassured 
the boy. 

Jimmie told his story as briefly as possible. 
‘*Maybe there is nothing in the idea that 
something can be done with that peat land,’’ 
he said, as he finished. ‘‘But I wanted to} 
make sure. ’” 

‘*You did just right in refusing to rent that | 
forty,’’ the professor said. ‘‘If the soil there 
is what I think it is, you ought to raise a 
prize-winning crop of corn.’’ 

**How can I do it?’’ 

‘*T’ll have to explain a little first,’’ the pro- 
fessor said, and thereupon launched into a long 
discussion of soil fertility. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
you understand more than half of what I’ve 
been saying,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘and it isn’t 
to be expected that you should. Some day | 
this alphabet of soil fertility will be taught in 
the district schools. Meanwhile, I want you | 
to come to my house for dinner. ’’ 

**Oh, I can’t do that!’’ Jimmie exclaimed, 
in embarrassment. ‘‘You’ve done too much 
for me already. ’’ 

‘Tt does me good to talk to such an appre- 
ciative listener,’’ the professor replied. ‘‘I 
wish that more boys would follow your ex- 
ample and stay on the farm. Ten chances to 
one they would live longer and more happily, 
and see more prosperity. I tell you, Mr. 
McKeene, the big opportunities of the future 
are going to be on the farm. ’’ 

At the ‘‘Mr. MecKeene,’’ Jimmie threw 
back his shoulders instinctively. 

After dinner, the professor took Jimmie back 
to the office, and gave him several experiment 
station bulletins. ‘‘Study them during your 
spare time,’’ he said. ‘‘I have jotted down | 
on the margin of one of them the things you | 
will need to do to your peat forty. And if 
you need any more help, let me know.’’ 

Jimmie thanked him, and hurried away to 
catch his train. When he reached Duketon, 
he found Mary waiting for him at the station. 

‘**T couldn’t wait to hear what the professor 
told you!’’ she cried. ‘*Verne Wilson stopped 
in this afternoon. He said that his offer of 











eighty dollars for the rent of the peat forty 
still holds good. We heard from father, too. 
They have decided not to go to the Yosemite, | 


| for my colt the other day,’’ he said. 


| the Yosemite, she sought out Jimmie. 


the precarious days of early colthood; now, at 
a year and a half old, she was easily the best 
colt on the place. 

**You can’t sell Bess,’’ Mary protested. 
‘*Tt wouldn’t seem like home without her, and 
father would never forgive us. 

‘**T’ll buy her back this fall, when I get the 
prize money from that forty,’’ Jimmie replied. 

That evening Jimmie went down to see Sam 
Walker. ‘‘You offered me a hundred dollars 
**You 
can have her for that if you’ll give me the 
privilege of buying her back again in the fall 
for a hundred and twenty-five. ’’ 

‘*That’s a funny way to sell a horse,’’ Sam 
said. ‘‘But twenty-five dollars is a big price 
for keeping a colt through the summer. Go 
and get her while I write out a check. ’’ 

Mary came out to bid Bess good-by, and hid 
her face in the colt’s mane to hide her tears. 
It consoled her somewhat, however, to know 
that the colt might come back in the fall. 

After Mary had written to her mother, tell- 
ing her to see at least eighty dollars’ worth of 
‘Now 
tell me what the professor said,’’ she urged. 

‘‘Well, you see it’s this way,’’ said Jimmie. 
‘*There are a good many different things in 
the soil that the plants use for food. Three 
of those things are especially important ; when 
one or two of them are lacking, the yields are 
small. On this peaty land, now, one of them 
is present in such a small amount that a few 
corn crops take it almost all away, and that’s 
why it wears out so quick. The name of it 
is’’—he picked up one of his bulletins—‘‘po- 
tassium. The professor says all we need to 
do is to buy enough of it and put it on that 
peat forty, and it will raisé a crop of corn 
that will surprise every one. ’’ 

‘*Where do you get this stuff?’’ 

“It comes from Germany, the professor 
said, but he gave me the name of a company 
in Chicago that sells it. It comes in a form 
they call potassium chloride, or something like 
that. I’m going to order enough to treat the 
forty right away.’’ 

‘‘Where are you going to get the money to 
pay for it??? Aunt Jane asked, suddenly. 

‘Tt will have to be paid for, won’t it?’’ 
Jimmie said, slowly. ‘‘I hadn’t thought of 
that.’? He opened one of his bulletins and 
began figuring. 

**Tt will cost just two hundred dollars, as | 
| near as I can figure out,’’ he said, at last. 

‘Father left you some money in the bank 


to run the-farm with, didn’t he?’’ Mary asked, 
‘*Why don’t you take some of that?’’ 

‘*I don’t like to take his money, now ‘hat 
I’ve rented the forty. What if we shouldn’t 
get a crop on the peat forty, after all? = Then, 
too, there isn’t much more in the bank th an 
we’ll need to run us through the summer.’ 

‘*There’s that twenty dollars left from the 
sale of Bess,’’? Mary suggested, hopefully. 

‘*That’s one-tenth enough, anyway. [.t’s 
sleep on it, and maybe some one will have an 
idea in the morning. ’’ 

The rest of the week Jimmie was so busy 
helping to get in the oats and spring wheat 
that he had little time to think about raising 
money in order to fertilize the peat forty. On 
Saturday night he stretched himself out on the 
hay just inside the big barn door, where he 
could look up at the stars and think; he had 
worked out many a hard problem there behind 
the old barn door. To-night he was sore in 
every muscle from his hard work during the 
week. He was too tired to think, even, and 
before ten minutes had gone by he had dropped 
asleep. When he awoke with a start, the 
moon was just coming up over the corncrib, 
| and by its light he could see a familiar figure 
| sitting beside the doorway. 

‘*That you, Bill?’’ he asked. 
you went uptown with Jake.’’ 

Bill gave a start. ‘‘Oh, it’s you, is it, Mr. 
McKeene? No, I don’t loaf round town much. 
You see, it isn’t very pleasant for me.’’ 

“T understand,’? Jimmie said, quietly. 
‘*But see here, Bill, if you call me Mr. 
McKeene again, I’ll fire you.’’ 

‘*All right, Jimmie, ’’ Bill answered, slowly, 
‘*but who—who told you?’’ 

‘*Trust some one to be kind enough to tell !’’ 
Jimmie snorted. ‘But, Bill, don’t think that 
it makes any difference with me. You’re a 
good man, and I don’t believe you’re the kind 
to leave me in harvest if some one offers you 
half a dollar a day more.’’ 

‘‘Not if they offer two dollars,’’ Bill an- 
swered, warmly. ‘‘You’ve treated me white, 
and I’m enough of a man yet to stand by you.” 

Just then Jake drove into the yard. ‘‘I had 
to come home early to keep from getting into 
a fight,’’ he said. 

‘*T thought your fighting days were over!’’ 
Jimmie exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the trouble?’’ 

‘*They’re having a joke contest down at the 
store,’’ Jake burst out, ‘‘and you’re the chief 
subject. I stood it as long as I could; then I 
put Ed Cassidy’s molasses jug in Old Man 
Hodgekins’ buggy, and came home. ’’ 

Jimmie laughed. ‘‘What is the joke, any- 
way ?’’ he asked. 

‘“*They say you’re going to try to win the 
colonel’s corn prize with that peat forty!’’ 
Jake exclaimed. ‘‘Cassidy said you went off 
to see a professor about it the other day, and 
that you were going to send to Germany for 

| some stuff to put on it.’’ 

‘*So they thought that was a joke?’’ 

‘*A joke? They laughed till the stovepipe 
fell down in the prune box. I told them 
they’d laugh out of the other corner of their 
mouth when husking time comes. ’’ 

‘*What are you going to do with that peat 
forty, anyway ?’’ Bill Ellis inquired. 

‘*Raise the prize corn on it—if I can. I’m 
going to have you start ploughing it Monday 
morning. ’’ 

‘*What!’? Jake wheeled round and stared 
at Jimmie as if he thought the boy had taken 
leave of his senses. ‘‘Then what they said 
was true—after all?’’ 

Jimmie nodded, and Jake turned and went 
| soberly into the barn. ‘‘It’s too bad,’’ he 
| said to himself, as he put the halter over his 
horse’s nose. ‘‘Now my Saturday nights will 
be spoiled all summer. ’’ 

Monday, the twentieth of April, was the 
last day for making entries in Colonel 
Edwards’s corn contest. One of the rules 
specified that the particular forty acres entered 
should be designated definitely at the time of 
entry. Jimmie came back into the house 
after he had started the men to work, and sat 
down heavily in one of the kitchen chairs. 

‘“‘Stop stirring up such a dust, sis, and talk 
to me a moment,’’ he said. 

‘‘T’ll listen to what you have to say first,”’ 
Mary answered. ‘‘Go ahead.’’ 

‘“To-day is the last day for entering the 
corn contest. If I can’t get that fertilizer, 
there is no use in entering the peat forty. If 
I can get it, that is our best chance—according 
to the professor. ’’ 

‘‘And what if the professor should be 
wrong? Your two hundred dollars would be 
gone along with your chance for the prize.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll risk his being all right if I can get the 
two hundred dollars. ’’ 

‘*Why don’t you ask Walter?’’ ; 

Jimmie shook his head impatiently. ‘*Wa'ter 
will be doing enough for me if he gets nie a 
good job next fall. Meanwhile I’m going to 
show him that I am business man enoug! to 
look out for myself. ’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t we mortgage my piano?’’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, sis. I’m going down 
to see the colonel. ’’ 

Colonel Edwards listened with interest hs 
| Jimmie’s story. ‘‘I believe you’re on le 
‘right track, and I’d like to accommodate yu, 
|my boy,’’ he said, when Jimmie had finish d. 
| **If it were just the matter of lending you tw? 
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hundred dollars for six months or so I wouldn’t 
nesitate. But it’s what you want it for. 
You see, in this contest I’ve got to be so 
straight that I lean over backward, or people 
will get suspicious of my fairness and lose 
interest.’? He clasped his hands over his head 
and rocked back and forth for a few moments. 
Suddenly he caught sight of Mr. Hodgekins 
coming in the front door of the bank. ‘‘I’ve 
got it!’ he exclaimed. ‘*Come into the office, 
Mr. Hodgekins!’’ he called. 

‘“You know young McKeene here?’’ Colonel 
Edwards said, as he offered Mr. Hodgekins a 
seat. 

“‘T know his father right well,’’ the old man 
answered, looking Jimmie over from head to 
foot. ‘So you’re the boy that hopes to beat 
Old Man Hodgekins raising corn, are ye?’’ 

‘Why, I don’t know—that is—I’m going to 
try,’’ Jimmie replied, in an embarrassed tone. 

The colonel laughed. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if he did it, too! These boys know a few 
tricks that we old codgers never think of, 
George. ”’ 

‘‘]’ye been raising corn in this county for 
nigh on to forty-five years,’’ Mr. Hodgekins 
said, bristling. ‘‘In all that time there has 
never been a man that could brag of beating 
me come husking time, and back up his brag. 
And yet you think you can raise more corn 
than Old Man Hodgekins, young fellow ?’’ 

He glowered over his glasses at Jimmie. 

The colonel only laughed the harder. ‘‘We 
all know you are a:great corn raiser, George, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I called you in here to see how 
much confidence you have in yourself. Jimmie 
has an idea on corn raising that will take two 
hundred dollars to carry out. If he doesn’t 
get the two hundred dollars, he will be out of 
the running for the prize. If he gets it, he 
may beat you. Will you lend it to him?’’ 

‘*Why — why — what ?’’ spluttered Mr. 
Hodgekins. 

‘‘You surely aren’t afraid he’ll beat you 
with it?’’ inquired the colonel. 

Mr. Hodgekins gave him a look of withering 
contempt, and pulled out his check book. 
*T can afford to Jose two hundred dollars for 
the sake of having some competition. ’’ 

Jimmie flushed. ‘‘If that is the way you feel 
about it, you can put up your check book! 
I want this as a loan, not as a gift.’’ 

Mr. Hodgekins looked at Jimmie with new 
interest, and chuckled. ‘‘The young fellow 
has some spunk,’’ he said, turning to Colonel 
Edwards. 

‘“‘Thank you, George, for being public- 
spirited enough to help out our contest in this 
splendid way,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘I won’t 
forget it.’? 

Mr. Hodgekins took Jimmie’s note, handed 
him the check, and shook hands with him 
gravely. ‘‘I don’t know what foolish idea you 
have in mind,’’ he said, ‘‘but take the advice 
of a man who has grown old raising bumper 
crops of corn, and put your money in the bank, 
and raise your corn in the good old-fashioned 
way.”? 

‘“‘Maybe he is right and the professor 
wrong,’’ Jimmie said, a moment later, as the 
colonel handed him an order blank. ‘‘ But it’s 
going to be the peat forty, win or lose.’’ 

He made out an order for four tons of potas- 
sium chloride, and mailed it to a Chicago firm. 
Then he went home to tell Mary and Aunt 
Jane the good news, and to pick out the best 
of his seed corn to plant on the peat forty. 

‘‘Maybe it isn’t such a piece of good luck, 
after all,’? Mary said, soberly, when she 
heard Jimmie’s story. ‘‘Mr. Hodgekins will 
sit up nights, hoeing his corn, to keep you 
from winning first place. ’’ 

‘‘Then I’ll have to sit up and hoe longer 
than he does,’’? Jimmie answered. 

He had put in a pile by itself the corn that 
made the strongest showing in the germina- 
tion box, the good corn in another, the weak 
in another, and the dead ears in still another. 
There was enough of the strongest to plant the 
forty acres. Jimmie spent the rest of that day 
and all the evening sorting out the poorest- 
formed ears. 

‘Tl venture to say that even Verne Wilson 
hasn’t five bushels of better seed than that,’’ 
he said to Mary, when he came downstairs. 
“It’s almost show corn, and it will grow 
strong enough to push a hole through a brick.’’ 

*That’s mighty rich-looking ground down 
on the peat forty,’? spoke up Bill Ebjis. 
‘But why don’t you burn the old stalks and 
trash? It bothers the plough awfully.’ 

Jimmie shook his head. ‘‘The professor 
says the time is coming when it will be con- 
sidered a crime to burn cornstalks. I’ll have 
Jake go over the ground ahead of you with 
the disk to-morrow and cut up the trash.’ 

‘Just as if there wasn’t any work to do 
except on that peat forty!” grumbled Jake. 
''t won’t dare go downtown at all any more 
i the boys heaf that I’ve been disking ahead 
ot the plough. ’? 

Jimmie laughed. ‘‘It will be well worth 
while if we should get a dry spell,’’ he said. 
‘That loose dirt turned under at the bottom 
' the furrow will help a great deal to keep 
the furrow slice from drying out. ’’ 

Jake shook his head doubtfully, but the 
text morning he hitched up to the disk and 
went out to the peat forty. 

About the middle of the forenoon the 





preacher climbed over the fence into the field 
where Jimmie was ploughing out furrows for 
early potatoes. ‘‘ There are twenty-five en- 
tries in Colonel Edwards’s corn contest,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘There is almost as much ex- 
citement over it as there was over the last 
election. ’’ 

‘*Verne Wilson is in, of course?’’ 

‘*Yes, They say he entered one forty for 
himself and another one in his wife’s name.’’ 






ROM the lone miner’s 

shack of Albert Burns 

and Joe Sanderson at 
the head of Pipe Creek 
Cafion, it was five miles to 
the little mining town of 
Granite. Burns had made the 
trip half a dozen times since 
the snow in the cafion got too 
deep for the pack mule; each 
time he carried a load of 
from twenty to forty pounds. 

Burns and Sanderson had sunk a shaft in 
the side of Choteau Peak, and had been work- 
ing while the outer world was covered with 
snow. Because Burns was younger and more 
practiced in snowshoe running, he had always 
made the trips to town for provisions and 
dynamite. 

In March, when Burns made his last trip 
down Pipe Creek to the settlements, a chi- 
nook wind was blowing, and the change 
of weather threatened to take away 
the snow ina few days. The heavy DRAWN 
goods could then be transported by 
pack animal; therefore Burns de- 
cided to carry back this time only 
two or three pounds of dynamite, a 
few feet of fuse, and some canned 
goods and tea, all of which made a 
pack of less than twenty pounds. 

Late in the afternoon he started 
to return to the shack. The warm 
wind was still blowing, and the 
snow, which had been smooth and 
hard in the morning, had become 
soft during the day. The trail was 
spongy, and in poor condition for 
snowshoe travel; but by keeping 
up a steady pace, and by avoiding 
the slushy places, Burns made fairly 
good He had covered 
two-thirds of the distance to camp, 
and was over the worst of the trail, 
when he noticed that the setting 
sun was.beginning to touch with 
red the peaks of the mountains. 

A little way ahead, at the right 
of the trail, was a ‘‘cove’’ where a 
spring dripped from the rocky wall. 
Burns was thirsty, and he wanted to 
rest for a few minutes. So he turned 
into the cove, went to the spring, 
unslung his pack, and drank from 
the cup-like cavity in the rock. 

After he had munched a cracker, 
and had taken another drink from 
the trickling fountain, he sat on a 
boulder and gazed at the curious 
formation of the cove. The entrance 
from the trail was not more than 
two rods wide, and looked like a 
narrow cafion. It extended twenty 
or thirty yards into the side of the 
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| ‘‘Why didn’t I think of that, and have Mary 
enter one of the upland forties ?’’ Jimmie asked, 
| looking back at the house. 

The preacher smiled. ‘‘I did the next best 
thing, and about ten o’clock last night entered 
that west forty of yours. .I was so carried 
away by the excitement of the contest that I 


the forty.’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


LIND SHOT 
@yH.FGrinstead 


forward. He had not taken half a dozen 
steps, however, before he saw that these 
wolves were of a different breed from any he 


and with a snarl the old one actually crept 
forward! 

When the wolves were less than ten yards 
away, Burns edged toward the cliff. He 
picked a handful of small stones from a 
crevice, and began to pelt the animals. . With 
surprising agility they dodged the missiles, 
but they did not retreat an inch. 

The young miner gave up hope of driving the 
brutes away, and attempted to steal by them. 
He thought that they might be on their way 
to a den in the cliffs of the cove, and that they 
would be glad to have him out of their path. 
With an eye on the silent pack, he slipped 
cautiously along the rocky cliff; but he had 
taken only a few steps when the wolves, seeing 





| Evidently Burns could not escape by the 


BY H. C. EDWARDS 





WITH SURPRISING AGILITY THEY DODGED 
THE MISSILES. 


couldn’t help it. Now I want you to rent me | 
through the tin, and he shivered in apprehen- 


the roll of fuse, and half a dozen boxes of sar- 
dines. With careful aim he hurled one of the 
tins of sardines, and caught the old wolf 
square on the nose. She went sprawling to 
|the ground, but was up in an instant, 
| fighting with the others for the bright object 


with the tantalizing odor. 


Burns could hear their sharp teeth crunch 


sion. It oceurred to him that if he had 
enough sardines he might keep the wolves too 
busy to waste time on him; but his actual 
supply’ would serve only to whet their appe- 
tites. There was the dynamite, but even 
a hungry timber wolf would probably not 


| relish that. 


With the thought of the dynamite an idea 


|cametohim. Why not chargea stick of it with 
| cap and fuse, and throw the lighted bomb into 


the midst of the wolves? When he considered 
the plan, however, he realized how unlikely it 


had yet encountered. They stood their ground, | was that the wolves would remain near a 
| sputtering fuse. By the time the charge ex- 


ploded, the animals would be out of danger. 
The only way of accomplishing his end 
would be to hold the charge in his hands 
until the fuse had burned almost to the cap, 
and then throw it quickly among the beasts; 
but that was an experiment that did not 
appeal to a man who knew the power of high 
explosives. 

He concluded, at any rate, to set off a 
charge. Perhaps it would intimidate the 





his purpose, spread out and blocked the way. | 
| it at once. With his knife he opened two of 


| animals or rouse Sanderson, and bring him to 
| the rescue. 


It was now almost dark, and 
Burns saw the crouching wolves creep closer. 
They would soon attack him; two of the 
beasts were already making a flank movement. 

If he was going to do anything he must do 


the tins, and tossed them out to the 
hungry pack, in the hope of keep- 
ing them away for a few minutes. 
Then deftly and quickly he bound 
three of the dynamite sticks to- 
gether. Next he cut off a piece of 
fuse a foot long, and pushed it into 
a percussion cap. Thrusting the 
cap between the sticks of dynamite 
he split the free end of the fuse, 
so that the powder would ignite 
easily. 

The work of preparing the charge 
had taken several minutes in the 
failing light, and Burns had been 
too much occupied to keep a close 
watch on the wolves. He could 
hear them snarling and crunching 
in the darkness. As he rose to his 
feet, he saw a skulking form within 
ten feet of him on the side whence 
he had not expected an attack. 
Quickly he backed against the 
rock. 

As the wolf leaped toward him, 
Burns swung his canvas pack, and 
catching the brute under the jaw, 
bowled it over in the snow. The 
wolf was on its feet in an instant, 
ready to renew the attack; but this 
time it circled to the left, in order 
to gain the advantage of smoother 
ground. The other three, embold- 
ened by the example of their leader, 
crept nearer. 

Burns knew that he must act at 
once. He took a match from his 
pocket, scratched it on the leg of 
his corduroy trousers, and thrust 
the flame against the paper that 
lay at his feet where he had 
dropped it when he opened the 


mountain, and then widened into a sort of | way he had come, and he now retreated slowly. | package of dynamite. The flame that blazed 
basin, with a level floor and precipitous! The beasts for some reason showed no eager- | up revealed four snarling muzzles within the 
sides a hundred feet high. Except for the | ness to attack. Perhaps they felt sure of their | circle of light. 


narrow entrance, it would have been a secure | quarry, and were biding their time. No doubt 


The young miner knew that the light would 


prison for man or beast. A few stunted juni- | they had pulled down deer and other prey in | give him only a moment’s respite, and that in 


pers grew from crevices in the rocks, and on one 


side, where, many years before, a slide had | 


occurred, was a mound of earth and stone that 
formed a steep incline from the ground to the 
wall. Here grew a clump of mountain alders. 

Presently the shadows in the cafion deep- 
ened; the sun had set behind the western 
range. Burns had not noticed that the time 
had passed so quickly; he sprang to his feet, 
hastily adjusted the pack to his shoulders, 
tightened a strap on one of the snowshoes, 
and grasping a short staff, that he always 


carried on these trips, moved briskly toward | 


the trail. .He had no desire to be caught 
without a gun on the mountain after dark. 
When Burns made the turn round the pre- 
cipitous wall that screened the interior of the 
cove from the trail, he stopped abruptly in 
surprise and alarm. In the narrow entrance 
stood four gaunt, shaggy timber wolves. At 


sight of the man, three of them turned tail and | 


started to sneak away, but the largest of the 
four, an old she wolf, stood her ground. The 
others, heartened by their leader’s bravery, 
came back and stood beside her. 


this natural trap. 
| As Burns retreated toward the spring, he 
scanned the towering cliffs for some tree or 
| ledge that would offer him a refuge from his 
| enemies, but the scrubby junipers were too 
| small to be of any use, and the nearest ledge 
| was beyond his reach. He turned toward the 
|clump of alders on the sloping mound, that 
|seemed the most advantageous point from 
| which to give battle. But he realized that 
|@ man armed with a slender club had little 
chance against four half-starved wolves. 

Not until he had backed against the wall at 
| the top of the mound did the beasts start 
toward him; then they came slowly across the 
snow. A moment later, the old she wolf 
settled back on her haunches, and gave a pro- 
longed, doleful howl; Burns felt with a shiver 
of dread that it was to be a battle for life, 
| and that the challenge had been given. 
The wolves drew closer to the alders, a few 
steps at a time, but the man against the cliff 
| knew that they would wait for darkness before 
|they made the attack. With a fire he could 
| have kept them at bay until help arrived; but 


| those few seconds he must work rapidly and 
surely. He held the fuse over the flame until 
a sudden sputter showed that the fire was 
| eating its way toward the explosives. Then 
| with a final flicker, the paper burned out. 
With the sudden darkness the wolves took 
heart, and, although they dreaded the fizzing 
| sparks from the fuse, began to creep slowly 
| up the mound. 

| ‘To hold the lighted explosive longer than a 
| few seconds meant his own destruction, and 
| to throw it to a safe distance would only invite 
|an attack from the crouching beasts in front 
lof him. Acting on the inspiration of the 
|moment, Burns jammed the smoking charge 
| of dynamite into the canvas bag, and threw it 
from him so that it would fall among the 
|hungry creatures. With a pounding heart 
| he waited a moment until he could hear their 
| teeth rending the cloth, and then ran past the 
| snarling, growling beasts. His foot brushed 
|against one of the wolves; he tried to jump, 
|but one of his snowshoes caught, and he 
| rolled over and over to the bottom of the 
mound. He lay for a moment half buried in 


Never before had the miner seen such gaunt | with no fuel at hand except the green alders, | the snow; then the earth suddenly trembled 


creatures ; it had been a hard winter, and they 
were evidently famished with hunger. 

Burns stood still for a moment, fascinated 
by the daring gleam in the eyes of the old 


his matches were of little use. 

| Again the old wolf howled, and this time 
| the other beasts joined in. 

| Burns looked about for some object to 


with a violent shock. 
Half dazed, and deafened by the report, 
Burns picked himself out of the snow, looked 
|for an instant at the dark splotch where he 


wolf; then he took a deep breath, and gave| throw at the animals. He thrust his hand | had stood a moment before, and then as 
a yell that echoed between the cafion walls; | into his canvas bag, and drew out one article | quickly as possible put the scene of his un- 
at the same time he swung his club and rushed | after another—the straight sticks of dynamite, | pleasant experience behind him. 
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FIELD MARSHAL SIR JOHN FRENCH, 
FORMERLY CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


EING born with a silver spoon in your 
mouth is seldom hereditary. 


The House without a Dog, a Cat, or Child 
Knows naught of Cheer, or Laughter sweet 
and wild. ay 


B° RROWING on your life insurance perhaps 
makes it easier for your wife, but undoubt- 
edly harder for your widow. 


EXT September occurs the centenary of 

‘*The Star-Spangled Banner.’”” Why 

should not Americans celebrate it by learning 
the words of the song? 


ECENTLY in England a ‘‘suffragette’’ at- 

tacked with a dog-whip a man known to 
be opposed to giving the vote to women. The 
man—a gentleman— promptly knocked her 
down—so far as The Companion can find out, 
with the entire approval of English public 
opinion. It is not a small thing—to destroy 
the chivalry that made the roughest navvy 
proud to boast that he never ‘‘raised his hand 
against a woman. ’’ 


Hew could the little paper drinking cups, of 
the kind placed in slot machines, give us 
unexpected millions of cantaloupes this year? 
It has happened simply enough. The farmers 
of the Imperial Valley of California saw in 
the little paper cups an excellent means of pro- 
tecting the young cantaloupe plants; and asa 
direct result of their ingenuity, they will send 
eastward in the next month or so five thou- 
sand cars loaded with seventy million crated 
eantaloupes. 


HE passengers on a thousand ocean steamers 

recently received on the same day a wire- 
less appeal to help provide Braille books for 
the blind of Great Britain. The message, 
which was sent first to forty-five British steam- 
ers on the Atlantic, and which by them was 
relayed to other vessels all over the world, was 
sent at the request of King George when he 
opened the new buildings of the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind. Radiotelegraphy circling 
the globe instead of a subscription paper! 
What next? 7s 


ERMANY has close relations with much 
of South America, for many Germans 
have settled there, and the volume of German 
trade that has followed them is enormous. 
Now Prince Henry of Prussia has been making 
a South American tour—largely, it is insisted, 
in the interest of German commerce. The ship 
he is on, the Kap Trafalgar, is an excellent 
advertisement for German shipbuilders, who 
are especially anxious to get South American 
orders. The whole episode illustrates the 
alertness of German enterprise. 
Abeanta has a certain -picturesqueness. 
Here is a typical scene: ‘‘Outside the 
churchyard an expectant crowd was massed 
for the arrival of the bishop of the diocese. 
Every Martini was pointed in the air, and 
every one blazed away at intervals. Presently 
the bishop, with all his robes on, a glorious 
figure in purple and black, galloped up on a 
smart horse. Bang went all the rifles, and the 
bishop rode up to the crowd, which surged 
round him. Smiling like a child, he whisked 
out his great silver-wrought revolver, and let 
off every cartridge into the air,’’ after which 
all entered the church for the service. 
UT the great problem in Albania is the blood 
feud. Every one has killed, and all have 
enemies who seek their blood. The houses are 
fortresses, the only windows of which are loop- 
holes for Martinis. Many men have not left 
their houses for years, and food has to be 
brought to them by their friends. A man who 
is under the obligation of custom to take ven- 
geance on another cannot marry if he is a 
bachelor, and if he is already married, cannot 
give either his sons or his daughters in mar- 
riage until his enemy is killed. 


NGLISH papers record the death of a Mr. 
Hope, a remarkable farmer. The number 
of farms that he cultivated varied, but at one 
time he was paying $40,000 a year for land, at 
the rate of from $20 to $25 an acre. He wasa 
dairyman; he raised cattle for beef; he grew 





various cereal crops; but his greatest fame was 
as a grower of potatoes for the London market. 
In one year his income from his potatoes was 
$60,000. ‘*Mr. Hope’s work as an agriculturist 
was always thorough; his land was farmed 
close up to the foundations of the stone dikes 
that divided the fields, and not a weed was to 
be found. He was a man of sound judgment 
and of few words.’’ 


& & 


GOVERNMENT AND ARMY. 


HE excitement over the question of home 
rule and the treatment of Ulster rose to 
an extraordinary height last month be- 

cause of dealings in which the war office and 
certain high officers of the British army were 
concerned. ‘The leading facts are simple and 
easily understood. 

Ulster has been arming to resist the authority 
of the government of Ireland in case home rule 
becomes a fact. The imperial government at 
London ordered certain regiments to the region 
where disturbances were to be expected. The 
object was to maintain peace and order, and 
presumably to act in a military sense against 
the Ulster Volunteers, should that be neces- 
sary. The general in command intimated to 
the officers of the force to be sent to Ulster 
that those whose homes were in that province 
might for a time ‘‘disappear,’’ but that the 
others would be expected to take part in any 
operations that circumstances might require. 

Some of those other officers, sympathizers 
with Ulster, thereupon resigned their commis- 
sions. The war secretary, together with the 
chiefs of the army staff, then gave the officers 
a written assurance that they should not be 
asked to wage war against Ulster, and the 
officers consequently withdrew their resigna- 
tions. But the government, as soon as it 
learned of the promise thus given, declared 
that it had been given without authority, and 
canceled it peremptorily. 

The fact that the officers concerned had 
required the assurance, and that they had deter- 
mined to resign rather than to obey such orders 
as might be given with a view to maintaining 
the authority of Parliament and the laws 
that it might pass, gave rise to the greatest in- 
dignation on the part of the Liberals. They 
charged that the army was officered by the 
sons of the aristocracy, and demanded that it 
be reorganized in the interests of the democ- 
racy, that it carry out the policy of the House 
of Commons, and that it cease to be the ally 
of the obstructive House of Lords. 

Opinion in Great Britain has been divided 
strictly on party lines, for the Unionists ap- 
plauded the resolution of the officers not to be 
drawn into civil war quite as warmly as the 
supporters of the government denounced it. 

No matter whether we sympathize with one 
party or the other, it is plain that any govern- 
ment that finds its army hostile to its purposes 
must, in self-defense, take immediate steps to 
reduce it to obedience. From the earliest times 
the control of an army has been either the 
bulwark of governments against overthrow, or 
the engine by which revolutionary leaders 
have accomplished their purposes. By the 
power of the army, Augustus destroyed the 
Roman Republic, and his successors retained 
power only as long as they had the army 
behind them. Napoleon seized the reins of 
government as soon as he could count on the 
support of his officers and soldiers; the history 
of every Latin-American republic tells the 


same story. 
® © 


LIMITING IMMIGRATION. 


N interesting plan still further to restrict 
immigration has been suggested. It is 
that in determining the fitness of those 

who wish to enter the United States, we con- 
sider how likely they are to become citizens, 
as we already consider how well they are 
educated, what their morals are, and what 
their pecuniary competence is. Large alien 
bodies in the nation are undesirable, and often 
actually mischievous; why, then, should we 
receive immigrants faster than the nation 
can digest and assimilate them; and why 
should we not particularly welcome those who 
most readily become naturalized and ‘‘ Ameri- 
canized’’ ? 

The suggestion is that we should each year 
permit to enter from each foreign country a 
number of immigrants proportionate to the 
number from that country already domiciled 
and naturalized here. Let us suppose the 
proportion to be fixed at ten per cent. Then 
a country that had already sent hither a 
million persons who had become naturalized 
citizens, would be permitted to send a hun- 
dred thousand more that year. A country 
that had contributed only a thousand citizens, 


would be permitted to send us only a hundred 
persons. 

Under such a rule, some countries—notably 
Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms—would be permitted 
to send many more than they are now sending 
or are likely to send. On the other hand, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary and Italy would not 
be permitted to send nearly so many as they 
send now, until their compatriots in this 
country have more generally become natural- 
ized. As for China and Japan, immigration 
from them would be permanently checked. 

As such a rule would act impartially against 
all countries, no nation could justly complain 
that we discriminated against its subjects. 
Nor could any nation seriously challenge the 
essential justice and propriety of the law. 
One of the fundamental rights of every sover- 
eign state is to determine for itself who shall 
and who shall not be permitted to enter its 
domain; and it is only reasonable that every 
state should so regulate the coming of aliens as 
to promote its own welfare and to protect itself 
against harm. The United States desires as 
far as possible to be hospitable to all comers; 
but it still more strongly desires that those 
who come hither shall become Americanized, 
and that they shall not Europeanize or Orien- 


talize this country. 
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LIVING WITH BEAUTY. 


will seek to do so, whether they vote 
or not, and it is fitting that they should. 

Comeliness is a gift of nature, a gift of the 
highest value to the possessor. It is a pleasant 
gift, moreover, for it increases the grace and 
charm and variety of life for all with whom 
she comes into contact. To preserve come- 
liness and to enhance it, is, therefore, an 
eminently proper object of concern; one that 
needs neither to be hidden nor to be excused. 

All the outward helps to beauty are legiti- 
mate if they can be attained without undue 
expense of time or money. The skill of the 
manicurist, the cunning witchery of dress, — 
most cunning and most effective when it 
employs simplicity and neatness rather than 
extravagance and display,—all these are at the 
disposal of the honest-minded woman.:’ 

But the best means to beauty of person, 
although it is far too often neglected, is having 
beautiful things in your life. 

‘*Ah, but that is not always possible,’’ you 
say. ‘‘ Rich furniture, handsome paintings 
and sculpture, splendid music do, indeed, set 
off personal charm, and often double its attrac- 
tion. But they are not within the reach of the 
woman who makes her own clothes and who 
does her own housework. ’’ 

They are perhaps more within her reach 
than you think. It is not the possession of 
beautiful things, but the enjoyment of them, 
that makes our souls beautiful. In that sense, 
beautiful pictures and beautiful music are 
within the reach of every one. 

But by living with beauty we do not mean 
the set and ostentatious beauty of great art. 
We mean rather that there is an unconscious 
beautifying influence in the simpler things of 
every day, if only we open our souls to them. 
The songs of birds, the drift of clouds, the 
twinkle of flowers, the tranquillity of stars— 
these things impart a subtle and compelling 
beauty to the faces of those who really live 
with them. That is what the poet meant 
when he said: 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


You women who wish to charm, fill your 
souls with beautiful thoughts, and you will be 
charming. The magic and the great worth of 
that charm is that it never grows old. 


® 


THE NEW CURRENCY LAW. 


HE first step toward setting in motion 

the currency reform system was taken 

when the cities in which reserve banks 
are to be situated were named. 

When the bill was pending, the most conserv- 
ative proposal was that there should be only 
one central reserve bank; but those who urged 
that proposal were willing to consent to four. 
The extreme demand, on the other hand, was 
for twelve banks. The bill as passed was a 
compromise. There were to be not less than 
eight or more than twelve; but the three 
government officers who have made the allot- 
ment have designated the full number of twelve. 

That the committee should have created the 
maximum number is naturally the first, as 
it is the most obvious criticism that is passed 





‘on its action. The critics urge with force that 





OMEN have always sought to make | 
themselves beautiful. They always | 


it is all-important for the reserve banks to ' 
immensely strong, and that there can be , 
Objection to such strength, since they are : 
be virtually under government control; }))t 
that the division of the aggregate capi: .: 
among so many banks defeats that end. 

A more serious criticism is directed at : 
formation of the districts that the seve;. 
reserve banks serve, and the choice of ¢)-« 
cities in which the banks are to be situate), 
For example, the Boston bank is to do tio 
business for all New England, and the New 
York bank for the State of New York on! 
Yet it is known by every banker in the count; y 
that the business of Connecticut tends almost 
exclusively toward New York, and hardly » 
all toward Boston; and it seems odd, to put i 
mildly, to attach the bankers of Jersey Cit, 
and Newark to Philadelphia. 

These are the chief objections, for the disaj)- 
pointment of many cities that hoped to be 
designated need not count. There would, of 
course, have been objections to anything that 
might have been done. The chief criticisms 
come not from the sup- 
porters of the measure, 
but from those whose 
wishes were defeated 
when the terms of the act 
were decided upon. It 
was plainly one purpose 
of the framers of the act 
to limit as far as might be 
the power of New York 
over the finances of the 
country. It is evident 
that those who arranged 
the districts and who designated the reserve 
cities have carried out the spirit of the act. 
It may be a question whether it is wise to try 
to destroy what has grown up naturally, and 
whether the effort to force business into what 
seem to be unnatural channels will be success- 
ful; but that is something that experience 
must determine. 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 
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WORSHIP. 


HE value of public worship has always 
. lain chiefly in the fact of a common spir- 
itual elevation. Men feel when they are 
together something that they rarely and less 
readily feel alone. By the common impulse, 
all of them rise a little, if only a little, above 
the daily level on which otherwise each one 
stands. The soul, peeping out of its sordid 
shell, finds other souls peeping, and gets cour- 
age to peep a little further and a little longer. 
That is the significance of the words, ‘‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them. ’’ 

The individualism of the nineteenth century, 
so rich and fertile in many ways, had its dan- 
gerous excesses, and none more dangerous than 
the attitude toward public worship. Men said, 
‘*Worship is between me and God. I can find 
Him better alone than in a tumult of those 
who are in no way akin tome. His dwelling 
is in the woods, and by the pathless waters, 
and among the flowers, and under the innu- 
merable stars.’’ So they neglected the Sunday 
service, and walked in the fields instead. How 
many of them really found God there? 

1t is true that the highest moments of spir- 
itual rapture probably come in solitude. But 
to the finest natures they come rarely, to most 
men very rarely, to many not at all. Instead, 
men’s thoughts drift too easily to things that 
are often lovely and of value in themselves, but 
wholly of this world, and in consequence they 
grow forgetful of anything beyond it. 

Sometime, somehow, there will come a great 
revival of worship—not the mere, formal, cou- 
ventional church attendance, but the old open- 
ing of the windows of heaven to let the soul 
see through. It will not come through sermons 
only, but through common prayer, and commen 
praise, and common adoration. Thus, and 
thus only, will mankind accomplish that uplitt- 
ing of itself above itself that it needs mere 
than education, more even than the widest and 
most substantial reformation of morals. Such 
aplifting is, indeed, the only substantial reiv'- 
mation of morals. 


oo + ¢ 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


FIRE-DAMP WHISTLE.—Profes“\r 

F. Haber, chief of the new Kaiser |) 
helm Institut fiir Technische Chemie, «| 
Doctor Leiser have invented an acoustic fire 
damp indicator. Most of the fire-damp 1i''- 
cators now in use are of the Davy safety-la:) 
type, the flame of which shows a blue cap that 
becomes very hot whenever the air contains “*° 
damp. The new instrument makes use of the 
fact that a sounding pipe gives notes of differen 
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piteh, according as it is blown with air or with 
other gases. ‘The new indicator contains two 
pipes of equal length; one of them contains 
ure outdoor air, and the other uses the air of 
‘he mine. As the operator advances into a 
suspected part of the mine, he pushes a small 
yiston, Which sounds both whistles simulta- 
eously, and as the air grows more foul, the 
vhistle that uses the air of the mine becomes 
priller. The sound can be heard for several 
sundred feet. The indicator is not expected 
+) supplant the safety lamp, but will be useful 
» penetrating dangerous air in which the 
sufety lamp may go out, and in which the lamp 
annot be relighted for fear of causing an 
explosion. ® 


MERICAN CARS LEAD.—At the recent 
A automobile exhibition in New York City, 
eighty-seven per cent. of the cars were fitted 
with an electric engine-starting equipment, one 
per cent. with acetylene-starting outfits, and 
four per cent. with air starters. Three per 
cent. of the remainder could be fitted with elec- 
tric or mechanical starters. Only five per cent. 


of all the ears shown made no provision for | 


any apparatus for starting the car from the 
seat. According to the London Engineer, 
only about five per cent. of the cars at the 
London and Paris expositions were provided 
with such an apparatus. 
cay 
HE CRAWFISH NUISANCE. — The 
small lobster-like fresh-water crustacean 
known as the crawfish, gives much trouble to 
the farmers in cer- 
tain parts of the 
Mississippi valley. 
In some places the 
black prairie soil 
contains at least ten 
thousand crawfish 
holes to the acre. 
The farmers have 
tried to remedy mat- 
ters by collecting the 
creatures by hand at 
night, but the work 
is slow, and costs 
from six to ten dol- 
lars an acre. Now 














* the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, coming to 
the assistance of the farmers, has found that 
the crawfish can be got rid of with much less 
effort and expense by poisoning them. 
& 

OME HYGIENIC FALLACIES.—In an 

article in a recent issue of the Vermont 
Medical Monthly, Dr. M. J. Rosenau of the 
Harvard Medical School says that modern 


hygiene ‘thas exploded many a world-old fal- | 


lacy. We know, for example, that there is 
really no more danger from sewer gas than 
the farmer subjects himself to on his manure 
pile. The old bugaboo of sewer gas dies hard. 
People have always clung, and still naturally 
cling, to the notion that anything that smells 
bad must be detrimental to health. Science 
has demonstrated that our sense of smell is a 
poor sanitary guide. It is certainly absurd to 
accuse the odors from plumbing of being the 
source of diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, sore threat, or any other infection. ’’ 


& 


HE GOVERNMENT COAL.—The 

director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines says that the greater part of the coal 
now bought by the government is first exam- 
ined and analyzed in ,the laboratory of the 
bureau. Samples of coal are reduced to pieces 
weighing about three pounds each, and sent 
to the laboratory in Washington, where they 
are tested to find out whether the coal has the 
proper heating value and does not have too 
much volatile matter, sulphur, ash and mois- 
ture. If-the coal falls below the standard, it 
is either rejected or bought at a lower price. 
The government now yearly buys about four 
and @ half million dollars’ worth of coal that 
meets the specifications of the Bureau of 
Mines. As it also buys, on the advice of the 
‘ureau, at least three million dollars’ worth of 
val without reference to the specifications, the 
‘otal annual expenditure for coal is not less than 


“7,500,000. 
oS eS S 
CURRENT*+ EVENTS 


{ “ONGRESS.—The debate on the Sims bill, 
“~ that repeals the exemption of coastwise 
‘ipping from Panama Canal tolls, continues 
‘the Senate. Hearings on the bill also began 
velore the committee on interoceanic canals. 
‘he vote, which may be close, will cut across 


arty lines. —Congressman Fitzgerald, the | 


“uairman of the appropriations committee, on 
April 10th made an appeal to the House of 
‘sepresentatives to be more economical in its 
*<penditure of the public money. He declared 
“iat the total appropriations promised to be 
‘uch larger than those the last Congress 
“uthorized, — On April 14th, Mr. Clayton, 
“hairman of the judiciary committee, intro- 
“uced in the House an omnibus antitrust bill 
‘uat expresses the wishes of the administra- 
tion. The bill contains a provision intended 
‘0 exempt labor unions and farmers’ organiza- 
‘ions from liability under antitrust legislation ; 


| includes a prohibition of injunction without 
hearings, limits holding companies and ‘‘in- 
terlocking’’ directorates, although permitting 
them under certain conditions, and provides 
for the punishment of guilty officials rather 
than of corporations. 


& 


REATY WITH COLOMBIA.—The dip- 

lomatic misunderstanding between the 
United States and Colombia, that has existed 
since the Panama revolution of 1903, was 
brought to an end April 7th, when a treaty 
between the two nations was signed at Bogota. 
The treaty provides for a payment of $25,000, - 


the isthmian territory, and gives to the war 
vessels and supply vessels of that country the 
free use of the Panama Canal. That con- 
cession has the sanction of Great Britain, 
which, as a party to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
had a right to be consulted in the matter. 


Ca) 


EXICO. — Fighting began again round 

Tampico April 6th, and the insurgent 
| forces have apparently invested the city.——A 
| situation of very great delicacy followed the 
arrest on April 9th of a boatload of American 
sailors, who went ashore at Tampico to get 
some gasoline. They were taken before Colonel 
Hinojosa, and detained under examination. 
They were later released. Admiral Mayo, who 
was in command of the American squadron 
at Tampico, demanded an immediate explana- 
tion of the arrest. General Zaragoza, the com- 
mander at Tampico, replied by the arrest of 
Colonel Hinojosa, and an expression of regret 
for the incident. Admiral Mayo stipulated for 
a salute of twenty-one guns to the American 
flag. The Mexican commander regarded the 
apology as sufficient, and was unwilling to fire 
the salute. He was upheld by the government 
at Mexico City. On April 14th, President 
Wilson ordered the entire North Atlantic fleet 
to Tampico, to assist in enforcing Admiral 
Mayo’s demands. ——Mr. John Lind, the Pres- 
ident’s personal representative, returned from 
Vera Cruz, and arrived in Washington on April 
13th. ——General Carranza established the Con- 
stitutionalist capital at Chihuahua on Easter 
Day.——After several days of hard fighting, 
in which the losses were heavy, the insurgent 
forces under General Villa drove the Federals 
out of San Pedro, which is about forty miles 
from Torreon. It appears that the Federal 
forces included the army of General Velasco, 
recently driven from Torreon, together with 
reinforcements from Saltillo and Monterey. 


® 


APAN.—Viseount Kiyoura having failed 
in the task of forming a cabinet, Count 
| Okuma has been asked to undertake the duty. 
| Count Okuma, who is past seventy, is a man 
| of liberal and progressive tendencies, and the 
| founder and president of Waseda University in 
Tokyo. He is an advo- 
cate of a vigorous foreign 
policy, and has criticized 
sharply the attitude of 
the United States toward 
Japanese immigration. 
& 


OPPER STRIKE 

ENDS.—The copper 
miners in the Calumet dis- 
trict of Michigan voted on 
April 12th to end the strike 
that has been in progress 
there since last July. Most of the specific 
demands of the miners have already been 
granted, but the mine owners have gained 
their point in not giving the miners’ union 
official recognition. ° 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—On April 7th, the Cireuit Court of 
Appeals at Trenton, New Jersey, dismissed the 
suit of the government against the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company. 
The suit arose from the action of the railway 
company in turning over to another corpora- 
tion, composed almost entirely of its own stock- 
holders, the business of marketing the coal 
mined on railway property. The government 
argued that this was not a genuine compliance 
with the law that forbids a transportation com- 
pany to deal in goods that it also transports. 
The court holds that no law prohibits the same 
persons from holding stock in two different 
corporations, whatever their nature. The case 
is of great importance, in view of the govern- 
ment’s desire to put an end to what it alleges 
is a monopoly of the anthracite coal trade, and 
it will no doubt be carried on appeal to the 
Supreme Court.——The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is carrying on an investigation 
into the part the Billard Company played in 
the transfer of the control of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad to the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. The officials of the 
company on April 10th refused to give the 
commission the information it requested, where- 
upon they were threatened with a criminal 
prosecution by Mr. Folk, who is chief counsel 
to the commission. ® 


ECENT DEATH. —WNear Tokyo, April 
9th, Haruko, Dowager Empress of Japan, 
aged sixty-three. 











COUNT OKUMA 





000 to Colombia as indemnity for the loss of | 
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World awakes 


about the first thing its in- 
habitants do is to breakfast. 
Nearly a hundred million 
people in the United States 


awake hungry, and most adults realize that the 
comfort and_ profit of the day depend largely 
upon the quality of the meal they start with. 


Children don’t think much about it, but the 
quality of their food is none the less important. 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


The clever housewife always meets the emer- 
gency. She provides for breakfast nourishing 
food that will tempt the appetite. 


Royal Baking Powder makes possible the 
earliest, quickest breakfast, with delicious biscuit, 
waffles, muffins and hot-breads. 


Foods made with Royal Baking Powder 
have been declared by expert physiological 
chemists more digestible than such breakfast 
breads made in the old-fashioned way or with 
other raising agencies of the present day. 













Royal is a pure cream of 
tartar baking powder, health- 


ful and economical. 
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ONGINGS to grow and be vaster, 
Sap-songs under the blue: 
Hints of the Mighty Master 
Making His dream come true. 


Drawn by the northern wonder, 
Arrows of wild geese flee ; 

Breaking its bonds with thunder 
The river yearns to the sea. 


Passionate, perfume-laden, 
She is coming—she sings in the south, 
The world’s bride, April the maiden, 
With a half-blown rose for a mouth! 





* © 


LIMITATIONS. 


N a certain town—which it is 
not necessary to name—there 





works in a drug store ten hours a 
\ day, three evenings a week, and 
every other Sunday. ‘‘ But I 
don’t mind, ’’ she says, cheerfully, 
‘if only I keep well. If you just make up 
your mind to it, and don’t let yourself think 
about wanting other things, it isn’t bad, after 
all. I have some privileges that lots of girls 
don’t have. ’’ 

In spite of her courage, the situation cer- 
tainly is ‘‘bad’’; few things are worse than 
the callous piling of burdens on shoulders not 
strong enough to bear them. But the point is 
the girl’s own philosophy of life. She can see 
no way to better things, and so she refuses 
to weaken her efficiency by beating against 
the bars. 

An invalid showed exactly the same spirit 
when the physician told her that she never 
could hope to escape from her prison of pain 
and weakness. 

‘*Oh, well,’’ she replied, quickly, ‘‘there’s 
a lot of living to be found inside your limita- 
tions, if you-don’t wear yourself out fighting 
them. ’’ 

**Young lady,’’ the doctor said, ‘‘I wish I 
could have you to predch to about a hundred 
of my patients a year!’’ 

You can refuse to waste strength in beating 
against the bars, or to wasie time looking wist- 
fully through them, without ceasing to keep 
ever before you the possibility of finding your 
way out of the prison. The man or woman 
who is really trying to escape from his prison 
is not the one who wastes his courage and his 
vitality in futile frets and longings. The old 
couplet succinctly expresses this commonplace 
but by no means common bit of wisdom: 


If there’s a way out, go to find it. 
If there is none, dinna mind it. 


That is the best of advice, but each life must 
discover the truth of it for itself. 


* 


CHEERING THE CONVALESCENT. 


66 YING? Why, Ruperta! Of 
Ca the limp and dejected little 
sisters—and I thought you 

felt so much better to-day!” 

“I did’—the convalescent dabbed 
at a stealing tear as Rachel hurried 
across to her couch—“I do; only 
Genevieve was so—and I’m still 

weak enough to be babyish—and—O dear, how 
silly I am!” 

“Genevieve was so what? We oughtn’t to have 
let her stay so long—and mother did come to the 
door twice, but you were laughing, and we thought 
it would do you good to be cheered up.” 

“Cheered up! Genevieve Jewell is the most 
depressing person I know!” Ruperta exploded. 
“T never knew it till to-day, but she is. You have 
to laugh, because she tries so hard to make you, 
it wouldn’t be polite not to; but she’s the deadliest 
kind of bore. It’s not as if she took a humorous 
view of things naturally, or were witty or droll or 
even plain jolly; she isn’t! It’s just her pose to 
be sprightly. If I’ve got to stand bores, give me 
slow-going ones if you please; the vivacious bore 
is a hundred times worse.” Ruperta administered 
a final dab at her eyes with a damp handkerchief, 
and laughed feebly at Rachel’s look of anxious 
bewilderment. 

“Keep her away from me, Ray dear. Don’t let 
her up again! Besides, she’s worse than a bore— 
she’s a sham. She doesn’t feel the way she acts; 
her dreadful little giggle gets on my nerves, and 
her everlasting jokes make me tired. Yes, they 
do, Ray, and that isn’t slang, it’s fact.” 

“I’m afraid it is, you poor dear,” admitted 





Rachel, contritely. “You’re all worn out. We 
won’t let anyone else see you to-day.” 
“Oh, yes, Rachel, you will! Please! Some one 


to take the taste out,” pleaded Ruperta. “Any- 
one who doesn’t giggle, and tell jokes she didn’t 
make—anyone who’ll talk the way she really feels 
about anything—I don’t care whether it’s fires or 
floods or finery —” 

Just then mother looked in at the door. 

“You said you’d like to see Auntie Martin next 
time she called to inquire, dear; but perhaps 
to-day you’d better not. She’s just come from old 
Madam Waite’s funeral, and she’s full of it. 
Although there never was a kinder, dearer soul 
in ‘the world, Auntie Martin is village bred, and 
she does love funeral details. You wouldn’t be 
spared anything. I can excuse you easily, with- 
out offending her.” 

“‘No, indeed, mother!” cried Ruperta, eagerly. 
“It was a release for the poor old lady to die, and 
I shan’t mind a bit hearing all about her funeral. 
Not to-day, at any rate. Auntie Martin may tell 


lives a frail young girl who 





me all she wants to, and I shan’t mind a bit. 
Why, mother, I shall love it!” 

“You certainly are a queer child,” said her 
mother, as she caught a sign from Rachel, “but 
I’ll send her up.” res 


A NOVEL ENDOWMENT. 


OODNIGHT College, which is near Claren- 
don, Texas, has the most unusual endow- 
ment fund in the world, writes Mr. Don H. 
Biggers in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. It is 
not invested in interest-bearing securities, nor 
was it derived from the sale of wide stretches of 
prairie land, such as the wise founders of Texas 
set aside for the state university in the early days. 


The endowment is a bunch of sha; American 
bisons, and these animals, one of the finest bison 
herds in the world, are the descendants of a few 
starving buffalo calves that Mrs. Charles Good- 
night, wife of the pioneer west Texas ranchman 
saved from death. 

By 1878 the buffalo were cette nearly exter- 
minated, and the hunters had left that part of the 
country. Occasionally a small bunch of very 
wild buffaloes, or a few calves, would be seen 
wandering about or fleeing irom the wolves. 
Colonel Goodnight was then ranching on the 
Quitaque, and had no facilities for corralling and 
handling even buffalo calves, for a buffalo calf is 
not a docile creature. But Mrs. Goodnight made 
up her mind to save some of the animals. Her 
husband’s men captured a few calves and put 
them with the milch cows. Even in infancy the 
buffalo is the embodiment of Hay ght and. kick 

as 


and bullheadedness. A cow may and_ kick 
if she will, but the buffalo calf that 
its mind to suckle her will gain its end, and the 
herd throve. When the animals grew a little older, 
and began to feel the desire for freedom, it was 
necessary to build a fence that would hold them. 
The corral was built of the very stoutest posts that 
could be fot, united by sixteen strands of barbed 
wire. After the inclosure was finished, the ranch- 
men trapped another small bunch of buffaloes that 
had taken refuge in the cafion. 

The herd now numbers several hundred, and is 
worth a many thousand dollars. Several 
years ago Colonel Goodnight conceived the idea 
of crossing the buffaloes with black-polled or horn- 
less cattle. The result was a very beautiful animal 
that has been named the “cattalo.” It is very 
large and strongly built, and its coat is of so glossy 
a black that it glistens in the sunshine as if it were 
covered with drops of dew. The cattalo combines 
some of the best qualities of the domestic cow and 
the buffalo, but in temperament it is more like the 
— ts motto seems to be, “Keep out of my 
r » 
calves are small is a hd interesting sight. The 
cows are deep brown and sha: or fet lack and 
ponderous; the calves, deep red and very graceful. 

From time to time a great many buffaloes have 
been sold from the herd to parks and zo@élogical 
gardens, and the money we oe brought has 
gone to Goodnight College. r. and Mrs. Good- 
night intend to sell the herd, and make a perma- 
nent financial provision for the college. 


® ¢ 


ONE OF NATURE’S CURIOSITIES. 


|’ spite of the well-worn maxim that “‘beauty is 
only skin deep,’”’ most people base their admira- 
tion, in part at least, on external appearances. 
We are especially likely to prefer those four- 
footed animals that possess pleasing forms and 
bright colors. Those that are gretesque and 
ungainly, however, have a fascination that is 
sometimes as hard to resist as to understand. 


None of the curious animals that nature has 
fashioned is more spectre-like than the Madagas- 
can mammal called the aye-aye. Its grotesque 
features suggest vividly the weird creatures of a 
nightmare. 

n The Animal World, Mr. W. 8. Berridge de- 
scribes it as about three feet in length, with long, 
coarse fur of a dark brown or black color. The 
tail is long and bushy, and the ears are remark- 
able for their size. hands and feet are unlike 
those of any other creature, for the ers and 
toes, with the — of the great toes, are 
exceedingly long and slender, and furnished with 
attenuated claws. These, combined with the 
peculiar staring eyes, give the creature a most 
gruesome appearence. 

The slender fingers play a curious part in the 
feeding habits of the aye-aye. By their aid the 
animal can dislodge from their hiding places 
the grubs and insects that form a part of its diet. 
When it gets an orange the aye-aye will first bite a 
circular hole in the fruit, and then hold it against 
the side of its open mouth, while with the long 
fingers of its disengaged hand it scoops out the 
ay 4 contents of the orange until only the skin 
8 left. 

The aye-aye is related to the lemurs, althou 
when it was first discovered, its chisel-like tee 
led the naturalists to believe that it was a rodent. 

The natives of jagascar greatly dread the 
aye-aye, and have a superstitious fear that if they 





THE AYE-AYE. 


should touch one they will die within a year; 


certain individuals, however, claim to have a 
secret power by which they can overcome its evil 
influence. When it is accidentally caught in the 
traps set for other creatures, the owner of the trap, 
unless he believes that he is possessed of the 
secret power, liberates it, after he has smeared 
fat over its body as a peace offering. 


*® ¢ 


HE KNEW. 


HE mountain region of East Tennessee is 
inhabited by the descendants of the pioneer 
families, who retain something of the spirit 

of adventure that led to the first settlement. 
These people have held to the traditions of 
the past, and many interesting survivals are to be 
found among them. Mr. David B. Parker, “A 
Chautauqua Boy of ’61,” tells this story: 


I stayed overnight once at the house of a 
preacher named Hatcher, who lived near the point 
where Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia meet. 
Elder Hatcher was very noted as a preacher, and 
runaway couples from Virginia and Tennessee 
made his house their Gretna Green. 

The old elder and his wife told me many stories 
while we sat by their fire in the evening. Mr. 
Hatcher said that within a short time a young 
couple, with some friends, had ridden to his house 
from the Tennessee side, pursued by a party of 
the bride’s relations. A op’ shower set in, and 
as the only shelter on the Virginia side of his 
house was a corncrib, they all climbed into that, 





and he married the couple in the corncrib, in the 
State of Virginia. Before long the pursuing party 
arrived, and he and his wife worked on them 
to bring about a reconciliation. At this point the 
old lady broke in and said: 

“O law, it’s all humbug! These young folks in 
Tennessee and Virginia always did run away to 
get married.” 
5d a he interrupted, “don’t you tell too 
much.” 

“Tam going to tell it all,” said she. “They even 
set up the job to have them run away, and a 
number of them, sometimes her father amon 

them, go riding after them, earryin guns on their 
shoulders. y, the average girl in this section 
would think she wasn’t properly married if it 
wasn’t a runaway match; and if they ran away 
and were not pursued by a good party, all the 
relations would say that it was a good riddance 
and nobody cared about the girl. So from all 
round they turn out and run their horses after 
them. Old man, you know how you and I got 
married?” 


SeGOODLY COMPANY 


Xs Priscilla Leonard 


OOK in thy heart—behold, how many men 
Lie prisoned in it, hoping for thy call! 
Thou art their lord, the master of them all, 
And wilt thou let them languish there in vain? 


Look in thy heart—a hero fettered waits 
Untried, unknown, a stranger to thine ease ; 
And yet, if thy awakened will but please, 

With joyful valor he will front the fates! 


Look in thy heart—a steadfast saint of God 
Stands there unsummoned, while the hosts of 
sin 
Mock at his plight. Thy word alone can win 
Him forth to heights of holiness untrod. 


Look in thy heart—a soldier and a sage, 

A poet true, a lover pure and high, 

A friend of unstained faith, in bondage sigh, 
Their jailer thou, thine inert soul their cage. 


Look in thy heart—and summon forth but one, 
One of these hidden selves, and set it free. 
Lo! it shall reach what it was born to be 

And flood thy halls of life with glory won! 


® © 


WHICH TWIN? 


HE Irishman is traditionally an adept in 
coaxing and cursing. No tongue can equal 
his in varied and picturesque denuneiation 

of an enemy; none can so irresistibly wheedle a 
sweetheart. True, the English of an earlier gen- 
eration, crude and tongue-tied lovers who never 
kissed the Blarney stone, were wont to proclaim 
the Irishman as fickle as he was fascinating. But 
that ancient calumny scarcely survives to-day ; itis 
an Englishman, Mr. E. K. Oakley, who, in a recent 
article on “Irish Courtships,” eulogizes appreciat- 
ingly the superiority of the Irish peasant lover, with 
his play of wit and fancy, in comparison with the 
stolid stupidity of the English rustic wooer, or the 
cheap sophistication of the cockney ’Arry and 
*Arriet. 


Even in the disconcerting moment of rejection, 
the Irishman retires with grace—sometimes with 
@ grace that turns defeat to victory. Through a 
hawthorn hedge in May, Mr. Oakley had the 
Sevesceennet guilty pleasure of over eating & 
idy! in the lane on the farther side. Maureen had 
evidently just said no to Shaun. 

“Wisha thin, if it must be it must, and if ye 
won’t ye won’t,” he mourned, “but och, Maureen 
acushla, why wasn’t ye born twins, so that I cud 
have had the half of ye?” 

“And if it’s twins I was, ye cud that,” conceded 
Maureen, sympathetically, “for niver wud the 
one of me be giving ye the go-by, excipt for Timsy 
Flaherty that’s coming back the week with expec- 
tations, as well ye know.” 

“Thrue for te thin, it’s on’y the half of twins ye 
are!” sighed Shaun. ‘’Twas by the will of hivin, 
and ye’d nothing to do wid the matther; but, 
Maureen asthore, ’tis yersilf and not hivin has the 
deciding which twin ye’ll be. L’ave Tims expict 
his exp ctations fr’m tother wan, and thin l’ave 

ersil pene a worrd to me, wid the sound there’d 

in it if Timsy was out of it intirely.” 

“It wud still be no,” protested Maureen, but 
not very strenuously. . 

“No lave it be, and as many more noes of the 
same patthern as ye can lay yer swate tongue to,” 

reed Shaun, ‘for ’tis a man wid quare ears on 
him “= be able to be sure they was not yes. 
am not!” 

His ingenuity and persistence had their reward, 
and the eave! oe escaped during the ecstatic 
flurry consequent upon Maureen’s surrender. 

“T could not regret the experience,” Mr. Oakley 
concludes, “‘but I felt myself treated not quite 
fairly by a fate that confided so much, yet with- 
held the rest. I never learned how complaisant 
or otherwise Shaun’s rival proved in the matter 
of transferring his ‘ —— ions’ to the nonexist- 
ent twin. Poor Timsy!” 
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THE RUNAWAY POWDER TEAM. 


HAD just arrived at Carriso on one of my horse- 

back trips through the mountains, writes a 

Companion contributor. As I sat at ease on 
the porch of the only eating house in town, I found 
myself next to one of the old pioneers of the gold- 
mining days, who are now so scarce. We chatted 
indifferently on many subjects until we stopped to 
smile at the Chinese laundryman next door, who 
emerged to hold a long-distance altercation with 
some of the boys who were dropping pebbles on 
his tin roof. The boys stood on the mountain side 
fully five hundred feet above the Chinaman’s place 
of business, where the stage road from Carriso to 
San Diego wound its twisted way. 

“Old Hop Lee has a hard time of it with the 
boys,” chuckled my companion. “But pebbles 
aren’t a circumstance to what I came near to 
dumping on his old tin roof once. The roof was 
bright and shiny then. So was the rest of Carriso; 


all new lumber, and bright lights and brighter PS 


hopes. 
“T had been raised with horses from a kid, so 


while I looked for an opening in the mines, I got 
a job as teamster, freighting in here from San 
Diego. It is eighty miles of mountain roads, all 
bad in those days, and the worst piece of all was 
that last five miles above our heads, where the road 
comes down from San — Everything came 
over that old road, from sewing machines and baby 
ugaies to steam engines and mine hoists. But no 
I 


river liked to freight in a load of blasting powder |- 


for the mines. 
‘*We used to put springs on the wagons for that 





load, and we carried a big bell swung under th. 
= to let ple know what was coming. 

“T was pretty careful, and never had many acc; 
dents. But the most careful man can’t Keep : 
bobeat from sitting on a limb over the road an: 
squating yet as the mules get underneath. Tha: 
happened one day about a mile or two up the roa, 
where it makes that big half circle back into t)\.: 
mountain. When the critter howled, I just ha: 
time to jam on the brake a couple of notches 
harder, and gather in the lines. en the wago:: 
took the curve on about two wheels and a half. 

“TI don’t know why I looked around instead of 
keeping my eyes on the road; but look around ! 
did, there, flashing in the sun, was Hop Lee’; 

in roof. I wondered who would get my eleaii 
shirts when I didn’t call for them, Then it cam: 
to me that if the team got around that half circ!« 
and struck the turn above us there,—which is th. 
worst place on the whole road,—the entire outti: 
was pretty sure to land in a pile at the bottom 0; 
the hill; and then up would go the whole town, 
shirts and all 


an ’ 
“All this time we were bouncing and rockin, 
along at a dead run. Something had to be don: 
uick. I was about to pull the team into the 
tank, turn the w over, and let her explode 
when I saw my rifle in its case at my feet. | 
=— | gun, climbed back over the load, an: 
pped off. By the time I had rolled over a few 
and picked myself up, the team was clea: 
around the curve and across the cafion from me, 
headed straight for Carriso and destruction. | 
slipped the gun out of the case, and took a goo 
sig it on the nearest lead mule. 

‘Then I remembered that about halfway back 
in the wagon, on the side toward me, were severa! 
cases of dynamite caps. They will explode about 
as quick as ——— there is. I drew a bead on 
what I thought was the right spot, and fired. 

“Well, the load blew up all right. As far away 

was, the explosion threw me back againsi 
It broke a few windows in Carriso. 
too, and it took them two days to cut around the 
hole in the road so that teams could get past. 

“See this? I didn’t really deserve it any, but 
next trip in from San Diego the boys called on me 
ina y an ie me e it.’ And he showed 
me a fine gold watch. 


® 
2 
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THE “DOUR SCOTCH ENGINEER.” 


HE “dour Scotch engineer” of “McAndrew’s 
Hymn,” by Kipling, is almost as sure to be 
found in the engine room of a steamer that 

plies to Asiatic ports as the steam gauge or the 
connecting rod. He is almost as inevitable on 
the liners and tramp freighters of the Atlantic, 
or the lake and river steamboats of Europe. 
Col. Thomas Prendergast, a retired officer of the 
British army, tells an amusing anecdote to illus- 
trate that fact. 

He was crossing the little lake of Lugano, in 
the Italian Alps, on one of the small steamers that 
ply in those waters. When he paid his fare he 
asked for his change in silver, since the Italian 
copper coins would not pass current on the Swiss 
side. But the fare collector had no silver. 

“TI never had seen this steamer before,’ the 
colonel says, “but I knew that a Scotchman is 
never without silver coin, and a steamer never 
without a Scotch engineer. So I stepped to the 
~~ Yael that opened into the engine room, and 
ca : 


“*Mae, are ye there?’ 

“*Ay, ay! hat d’ye want?’ came back in a 
strong Scottish accent: 

“*Hae ye oy siller?’ , 

“*Ay!’ And I soon had a handful of silver 
coin.” 

® ¢ 
GENERAL BUTTERFIELD AND THE 
BAROMETER. 


UNT Zeppelin, the inventor of the dirigible 
balloon, is not a stranger to the United 
States, for he saw service with the Union 

army in the Civil War. In his recently published 
reminiscences he tells this amusing story of Gen- 
eral Butterfield, who was chief of staff in the Army 
of the Potomac: 


In panos cporetions, General Butterfield 
attached special significance to knowledge of the 
robable weather conditions, and for this reason 
e became especially fond of an excellent aneroid 
barometer that I had obtained from London, and 
paid a lot of money for. 
id a lot of fe - 
He saw this instrument in my tent, borrowed it 
from me, and then found it impossible to give it 
up. He kept it a longer time each time he bor- 
rowed it, until at last he failed to return it at all. 
When I was about to leave the army, I asked him 
again and again to return it, and I finally became 
so i ~y at he said he would go to his tent 
and fetch it out. ; 
After waiting outside a long time, I followed him 


into the tent. It was = With my barometer 
in his hand, he had crawled under the canvas and 
disappeared. 


* ¢ 


“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


HE Duke de Richelieu one day visited his 
son, who was a student in the University of 
Paris. “Do you need any money?” he asked, 

in the course of the conversation. 


“No,” said his son, “I still have twenty louis 
from last month’s allowance.” 

On hearing this, the duke took the boy’s purse, 
and handing it to his servant, said, “There, Joli, 
are twenty louis. My son, the Count de Fonsac, 
presents them to you. Go and drink his health. 

But to his son he said, “Young man, remember 
that you are the son of the Duke de Richelieu. Be 
more generous with your money!” - 

How many youths in college to-day would like 
to have so thoughtful a father! 




















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. VI, VI, D—Vivid. 

2. 1. Fi(v)e, fie. u. Se(v)en, seen. 

3. LV is a third of the word twelve, and its 
value is fifty-five; divide by five, which is a fit!) 
of the word seven, and the answer is eleven. 

4. 1. Blowing, lowing, owing, wing. u. Tautog, 
auto. 

5. Home, mean, ante, teal, alto, tone, neat, atly., 
Tyre, reel, Ella, lane. 

6. 1. Foot, ball—football. 11. Bee, Tray—betray. 
m1. Brew, net—brunette. 

7. 1. (In)verse, (in) vest, (in) ward, (in)tent, (18)- 

(in)tend, (in)still, (in)step, (in)spire, (in)- 
Pin)tay, (in) grat", 

t, (in)deed, (in) 
ck, (be)laber, 


(in) crease, (in)cur. 11. (Be) 


e 
be)lief, (be)ware, (be)fali, (behold, (be)low, 
peseexem, (be)tray, (be)hoof, (be)lay, (be)ra‘c 
be)tide, (be)long. 

8. Foe, off, fie, fife, of—office. 

9 CAROM 10. BOWER 
AROMA SCALE 
ROVED PETAL 
OMEGA SLEEP 
MADAM PARRY 

SALES 
BROWN 
STONE 
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MILTON’S MAPLE TREE. 
BY JOHN, CLAIR MINOT. 


ILTON lived on a farm. In the yard 

| before the house there were two hand- 

some trees—an elm anda maple. Over 

and over again Milton’s mother had told him 

the story of those two trees, but the story 
never lost its interest for him. 

One day in spring, when a golden oriole 
was singing high in the tall elm and two 
robins were busy building a nest in the maple, 
Milton came in from the yard, and said to his 
mother, ‘‘Which tree was it that father set 
out??? 

His mother laughed. ‘‘You are always get- 
ting them mixed, aren’t you, Milton?’’ she 
said. ‘‘It was the maple that your father set 
out when he was a boy, more than thirty years 
ago. His father—your grandfather—set out 
the big elm many years before that. He 
brought the elm—it was a little tree then—and 
set it out in the spring of the year that he 
went away to the war in the South.’’ 

She expected to have to tell again in detail 
the story of both trees, but Milton raced off 
to the yard. A little later he came in again. 

‘I’m going to plant a tree, too,’’ he an- 
nounced. Then he hurried on, as if he had 
feared that his mother would object to his plan. 
‘You see, grandfather set out the elm when 
he was a boy, and father set out the maple 
when he was a boy, and now it is my turn. I 
have found just the place for a tree.’’ 

When Arbor Day came there were special 
exercises in the village school, and then Milton 
hurried home, happy in his plan to have a 
celebration of his own. First he dug a large 
hole at the spot he had chosen. It was slow 
work, but when his father offered to help him, 
he insisted that he wanted to do it all alone. 
The shovel hurt his hands, and there were 
stones to lift out, but he stuck bravely to his 
task until the hole was big and deep enough 
to suit him. 

Then he took his shovel and set off for the 
woods beyond the pasture. It was a fine 
hardwood growth, and there were young 
maples on every hand. He looked at many 
of them. Most of those that he liked best 
were too large for him to dig up and drag to 
the house. At last he picked out one that 
was straight and tall, and about two inches 
in diameter. With great pains he dug and 
scraped away the old leaves and earth about 
its roots. He was careful not to cut or bruise 
them, except some of the longer ones, which 
he had to cut. He left as much earth as 





possible on the roots. After much work, he 


Pe 








and symmetrical shape, ’’ explained his father. 
When the tree had been properly shortened, 
Milton continued his journey home with it. 
The children crowded round and tried to help. 

He placed the earth-covered roots in the hole 
and made the tree stand up straight in its 
place. When the tree stood upright, he went 
to the well and brought a pail of water, which 
he poured over the roots. Then he put in the 
rest of the earth and the stones, and trod 
them firmly into place. 

His mother had come out to watch him 
complete his task. ‘‘There,’’ he exclaimed, 
ruefully, looking at his dirty hands and clothes, 
and then at the little tree, ‘‘I have planted 
my tree, but it looks like a bare maple stick !’’ 

“‘Oh, it is a lot more than that,’’ said his 
mother. ‘The little maple will grow to bea 
big one in a few years, and then you will find 
that you have planted a home for the birds, a 
shade by the walk, and something that will 
make our home more beautiful. ’’ 

‘*All that!’’ exclaimed Milton, with shining 
eyes. ‘Well, it was surely worth the work, 
and next year I’ll plant two trees. ’’ 


* © 
HIS TREASURE HUNT. 


BY BLANCHE E. WADE. 
"Hires. Rupert the Brave! Where are 


you going with all that outfit?’’ asked ’ 


Mr. Fenton. 

It was no wonder that his father asked the 
question, for Rupert wore his widest-brimmed 
hat; at his side was his wooden sword; and he 
carried a pail and a small but stout shovel. 

When Rupert told where he was going, 
his father said: 

‘*Say that over again; that journey sounds 
worth while. ’’ 

The journey sounded like this: 

‘*Through the barnyard and under the bars, 
up the lane, across the meadow, over the 
fence, through the corn, along by the wall, up 
to the corner, over the wall, into the stump 
lot, across the brook; into the woods, through 
the woods, and out of the woods; up the hill, 
and down the hill, to the sand bank.’’ 

‘*Well, that is a journey, indeed!’’ said his 
father, and all the time father was writing 
down the hunter’s route on a scrap of paper. 
‘*And what do you think of doing when you 
reach the sand bank?’’ he asked. 

‘*That is a secret,’’ said Rupert, ‘‘but I do 
not mind telling you. There is a treasure 
hidden under that great rock in the sand bank, 
and I am going over there to dig for it.’’ 
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“*T learned it in the surest way,’’ said 
Rupert. ‘‘I dreamed it. You know that is 
the real way to find out secrets. ’’ 

“Oh, is it?’’ said his father. ‘‘Well, good 
luck to you!’’ And he waved his hand as 
Rupert started; then, when the boy was out 
of sight, he hurried, not by the way Rupert 
went, but by a short cut to the sand bank. 

Rupert went whist- 
ling all the way through 








DRAWN BY LOUISE PERRETT 








Here a seed and 


And never mind 
earth 


of it 


Here a look and 

As spring days 
80; 

And won't it all 


SEED TIME. 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 
Dig a bit and rake a bit, 


And then ‘we use our hoes, 
Until we mark the garden out 
In little beds and rows. 


Each in its proper place; 


That gets on hands and face. 


Bury well and cover well, 
And pat the place again; 
And then we'll leave the rest 


To sunshine and to rain. 


When plants begin to grow? 


the barnyard and under 
the bars, up the lane, 
across the meadow, over 
the fence, through the 
corn, along by the wall, 
up to the corner, over 
the wall, into the stump 
lot, across the brook; 
into the woods, through 
the woods, and out of 
the woods; up the hill, 
and down the hill, to the 
sand bank. Here he laid 
aside the trusty sword, 
pulled off his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves, and set 
to work with his shovel. 
The sand flew here, and 
the sand flew there, and 
by and by Rupert’s 
shovel struck something 
hard and square. 

‘“*The treasure!’’ he 
cried, and pulled out a 
small wooden box. 

It was rather hard to 
pry off the cover, but 
at last it was off, and 
there was afolded paper. 

“Oh, it must be a 
clue!’’ thought Rupert. 

Sure enough, it was 


there a seed, 


the garden 


there a look, 


come and a clue! When Rupert 
had smoothed out the 
paper, he read: 

be wonderful ‘Tt is not always safe 


to leave the greatest 
treasure in the world 
under a rock in a sand 








Was able to pull the little tree from its place, | 
and then he started homeward with it. His | 
father saw him from where he was trimming 
trees in the orchard. 


‘*T sée,’’ said his father. ‘‘What sort of 
treasure is it?’’ 

‘““Oh, ’’ said Rupert, ‘‘ nobody knows. 
Maybe it is money; maybe it is jewels—or 


bank. Now, if you will 
follow out these words, 
| you will find the treasure in a safe place. 
| Upon reaching your journey’s end, enter the 
| library of the house you see before you. The 
| treasure will be in plain sight, but in case you 


**Let me trim off part of its top!’’ he called, | maybe just one big jewel. Anyway, whatever | should overlook it, it has been marked with 


«s he left his work and came to Milton. 
“Why ?”? asked Milton. 
‘It will make the branches spread out more, 


it is, it is the most wonderful treasure in all 
the world. ’’ 


; , ‘*That is worth knowing about, ’’ said father. | 
and the tree will grow into a more beautiful | ‘‘How did you learn where the treasure is?’’ | joyfully read: 


alargesign. Use your eyes and you will see it. 
| Good luck to you who have found this box!’’ 
Rupert was all excitement; below this, he 
‘** Directions: Go up the 








hill, and down the hill; into the woods, 
and through the woods, and out of the woods ; 
acros3 the brook, into the stump lot, over the 
wall, up to the corner, along by the wall, 
through the corn, over the fence, across the 
meadow, down the lane, under the bars, 
through the barnyard, and before you will 
appear the house that holds the treasure. ’’ 

Rupert laughed as he put on his coat and 
picked up his sword and shovel. It was the 
homeward path, of course! How funny! 
Father must have come to the sand bank first, 
and dug up the treasure. He knew that his 
father would do the right thing. 

With good courage the treasure hunter began 
his journey. He went up the hill, into the 
woods, and through the woods, and out of 
the woods. 

After passing through the last part of the 
journey back, Rupert came to his own house. 
He marched straight into the library, and 
there sat his father, reading his paper, and 
looking as calm as if nothing had happened. 

‘*T am looking for that treasure for which I 
have the clue,’’ said Rupert. 

Then his father laughed at Rupert’s wide- 
open eyes. 

‘*Well, look round, my boy,’’ said he. ‘‘It 
is a good thing to have sharp eyes on treasure 
hunts. ’’ 

Rupert looked upon the table, and under the 
table; searched every shelf; looked behind 
chairs. By this time, he had reached the 
farther end of the room, and there sat his 
mother, whom he had not seen before. Rupert 
was about to kiss her, when he saw a large 
card pinned to her dress. On the card were 
the words: 

The Most Wonderful Treasure In All The World. 
Don’t You Think So? 

Then they all laughed; but Rupert asked 
father for his pencil, and under the last words 
on the card, he wrote, in rather crooked, but 
very large, black letters: 

“Ves, I Do!” 


— ae 


THE POOL. 
BY LAURA CHAUNCEY PECK. 


The frogs above their little pool 
Draw curtains green to keep 

them cool. 
I’m sure it’s damp upon their floor, 
Because their throats sound very sore. 
I do not care to hear them sing 
Except at night in early spring. 
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A LONG LIFE. 


OST of us are interested in the 
subject of old age; either be- 
cause we hope to reach it ourselves, 
or because we want to make the old 
age of those who are dear to us long 
and happy. 

Senility and old age do not mean 
the same thing, although many 
people seem to think they do. Happily, it is quite 
possible to live to an advanced age without suffer- 
ing to any great extent from the deterioration of 
structure that is implied in the word “senile.” 
But do not forget that even the most healthy old 
age causes a general “slowing down” of the vital 
powers. Old people themselves say, “I am per- 
fectly well, but I don’t recuperate as I once did.” 
That is where loving care can help—by watching 
those reluctant recuperative processes, and learn- 
ing how far to depend on them. pe 

There is much premature old age in the world, 
and it can generally be traced to disease or ex- 
cesses. The excesses are often owing to the 
overindulgence of the appetites, but excessive 
toil can also wear out the body prematurely. 
That is especially the case if it is toil in which the 
nervous system is much involved, for a great 
many people who have been very hard physical 
workers live to extreme age. In fact, most of the 
authentic examples of extreme old age are among 
the poorest classes, and they are usually persons 
who have worked very hard (often in the open air) 
and lived very frugally. 

A person who has reached middle life, and who 
wishes to live to be old, ought to begin at once to 
regulate his diet and diminish the amount of his 
food, for aging people do not need as much strong 
food as the young do. 

There is also a kind of foolish vanity that may do 
a great deal of harm. Youth is so sweet to many 
that they try to ape it long after it,is gone, regard- 
less of the harm they may be doing. They strain 
their nervous systems by refusing to use the 
glasses that their eyes demand; by efforts to con- 
ceal a slight deafness; by continuing to run up- 
stairs, because they have always done so; and by 
failing to recognize that the digestive powers do 
not always keep pace with the appetite. Mod- 
eration is wisdom for all, but it is absolutely 
necessary for the old. 
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THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 


“rPHE last chick has gone!” 

Mrs. Cambury opened the long 
. window and walked out on the ter- 
y race. Yesterday morning “Pat” had 
stood there by her side—Patricia, 
the youngest, the last to leave the 
old home. To-day the wedding 
bustle was over, and the house was 
empty. Mrs. Cambury shaded her eyes with her 
hand and looked down into the rambling garden. 
Even more than the house, it brought her boys and 
girls back before her. Now they belonged to the 
world, and she was alone. Into her heart came 
the bitterness of motherhood—the having and the 
losing. 

“Miss Pat told me to give you this as soon as 
you came down this morning,” said Martha, the 
maid. Her eyes saw the tear her mistress wiped 
away hastily. 

“Poor dear, I don’t wonder!” she thought. 
“There never was a finer set of boys and girls.” 

She put Patricia’s letter in the hand that Mrs. 
Cambury held out, eagerly. “Dearest mcther,” 
the letter ran, “I can’t help going, because of 
Edwin; but I shall not forget one of the things 
you’ve lived to teach us, and I’ll try to make a 
home for Edwin as sweet as the home you’ve 
made for us.” 

The postman’s knock broke in. 

“Three letters,” Martha announced, with the 
freedom of long service. “And I wonder whether 
they didn’t do it a-purpose,” she muttered, as she 
went back to the kitchen. She knew the hand- 
writing on every one of the three. 

Mrs. Cambury’s face flushed with pleasure. 
They had all written, the children who had gone 
away from her. 

From a mission station in India, Ralph wrote: 
“IT wonder whether you are exulting to-day over 
the fact that there will be one more centre from 
which your influence will spread out, or whether 
Pat’s departure seems nothing but the chipping 
off of another bit of the perfect home life. Did I 
ever tell you—no, I know I have not—that the six 
little lads in our orphanage look forward to the 
‘unlighted hour’ just as eagerly as we did at home? 
I think they get nearer to me, and I to them, in 
those talks in the dimness. That ‘unlighted hour,’ 
when you gave yourself to us entirely, was always 




















the best in the whole day. It is not given up, 
dear. It has taken root out here in India.” 

Maggie, the young mother, sent a comical little 
story of her babies, and of nursery difficulties. 

“Thanks to your training, I can afford to laugh,” 
she said. “There is no emergency in my nursery 
that I cannot meet. Half a dozen mothers round 
here, who envy me my independence, are learning 
from me. So you see your influence does not stop 
with my babies, but bids fair to go on indefinitely.” 

From a school in the West, Rupert wrote: “I 
can never thank you enough for your boundless 
patience with and faith in a certain trying boy. 
Optimism, caught from you, cheers and encour- 
ages my pupils.” 

Mrs. Cambury looked up. 

“It is very bitter, and very sweet, to be a 
mother,” she said. 
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SAVING HIS FACE. 


HE Moro lords of the Island of Mindanao in the 
Philippines,—they are called datos,—although 
nearer savages than barbarians, do not want 
native wit and shrewdness. A young lieutenant 
who has seen service there tells the following 
incident, which shows how clever one of them was 
in concealing his ignorance : 


Some of the retainers of old Dato Mundi, who 
lorded it over a few hundred fuzzy-headed, bolo- 
chopping natives in the Mindanao hills back of one 
of the army stations, sneaked down one dark 
night and stole half a dozen cavalry horses from 
the corral. The commanding colonel, much in- 
censed at the theft, had some native trackers trail 
the horses to the very village where the old dato 
held his primitive court. Forthwith he sent the 
young lieutenant, with a formidable escort of 

aki-clad troopers, to bear a letter to the dato 
that demanded instant restitution of the horses 
under penalty of immediate war. A half-breed 
interpreter went along with the party. 

-The lieutenant found the dato, who had word of 
his coming, seated in solemn state. He wore a 
gown of yw hy -red calico, while scores of 
cockatoo feathers bristled in his wool. Heavy 
rings gleamed on his fingers and toes. Around 
him were ranked a score of his warriors. 

The interpreter translated the letter. The dato, 
who could not read or write a word in any lan- 
guage, by ~ ~ 7s ay his hand and gazed 
ong and frowningly upon it. 

“Well,” said th 


e lieutenant, growing restless, | 


for he was fully aware of the Moro’s complete lack 
of education, ‘‘ask him what his answer is.” 

The interpreter translated this; whereupon the 
dato seized a piece of charcoal from the open fire 
and, making a number of marks upon the k of 
the letter, returned it to the lieutenant in solemn 
silence, while his warricrs looked on, struck with 
admiration at their leader’s learning. 

The lieutenant gazed at the meaningless “hen 
tracks” that the dato scrawled across the 
page, and frowned in disgust. “Tell him,” he 
cried, impatiently, to the interpreter, ‘‘that I want 
to know just what this means; whether we get the 
horses, or whether it’s war!”’ 

As the hot words were translated to him, the old 
dato snatched the letter from the lieutenant’s 
hand and mayne a twig that was burned at one 
end to a live coal, he sw ftly punched three holes 
through the sheet. Then he handed it back to the 
officer, drew himself to his full height, and haugh- 
tily declaimed something in his native tongue, 
while his warriors bowed to the ground in awe. 

“He says,” translated the interpreter with a 
smile, “that he thought oer warrior knew that 
when one ruler answers another ruler’s letter by 
writing on the back of it, it means war; and when 
a burns three holes through it, it means war 

wice. 
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THE JUBILEE STAMP ROOM. 


ITHIN easy walking distance of the old 

cathedral town of Chichester, England, is 
the “Rising Sun,” in North Bersted—a house of 
interest to all boys and girls who collect stamps. 
For the little inn contains a room that is covered, 
every inch of it, with postage stamps! 


Ceiling, walls, doors, chairs, tables, picture 
frames, every part of the room except the floor, 
are thickly covered, while from the ceiling han 
long festoons and ropes, e of bundles o 
nomen for which there was no other room. There 
are fully two million stamps pasted up, and a 
million more in these festoons, while great bundles, 
one of which holds sixty thousand stamps, hang 
among the heavy loops. 

But it is not only the amazing number of stamps 
that attracts the visitor’s attention. There is evi- 
dence on all sides of great ingenuity. The pic- 
tures inside the stamp-covered frames are of 
stamps themselves ; the ceiling is ornamented with 
a great star; the arms of the neighboring town of 
Bognor are over the fireplace, and the tablecloth 
shows the Eiffel Tower ueen Victoria is sur- 
pring! lifelike in carefully chosen stamps of 

ifferent colors. The Prince of Wales’s feathers 
and the crown are also represented. Most of the 
stamps are penny English stamps, but there are 
others from all over the world. One door is a 
bright yellow, covered entirely with the Swan 
River stamps of Western Australia. 

It is all the work of the landlord, Mr. Richard 
Spares, who, already a stamp collector, thought 
of this as an amusing way of disposing of dupli- 
cates. He finished the room in celebration of the 
queen’s jubilee. 
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A CAREFUL JUROR. 


HAT some persons have curious notions as to 
the responsibilities of jurors is shown by this 
story that a Chicago lawyer tells. 


“TI was present at a trial held in a court of this, 
my own state,” says the ae, “A juror was 
about to be sworn in, when the judge bethought 
himself to say to the man: 

“*T trust, sir, you fully understand the duties 
and responsibilities of a furor’ 

“The man drew himself up, and answered: 

“*T am a plain man, your honor, and I believe 
in being fair to all. I don’t go by what the lawyers 
say, and I don’t go by what the _ e says, but I 
look carefully at the defendant in the dock, and 
I say to myself, “He must have done something, 
or he wouldn’t be here.” So I bring ’em all fn 
guilty.’ ”’ 
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SHE KNEW NOT THE HOOSIERS. 


M's: Tompkins believed in speaking correctly. 
The boundaries of Boston did not contain 
all who were jealous of the purity of the mother 
tongue. Not from her should the makers of dialect 
stories obtain their material. 


When she heard some friends discuss Edward 
Eggleston’s best-known novel, she resolved to 
obtain a cop She was quite sure she knew the 
title, although of course she would not slur her 
words the way some careless people did. 

4 she ponte Gay ~ _ book store: 

‘Have you a boo war leston entitled, 
*Who is Your Schoolmaster?’ — 
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scalp clean and free from dandruff, hair live and F you could 
glossy, hands soft and white, nails sound and shapely. 

Cuticura soap, with an occasional use of Cuticura oint- know the many 
ment, will promote and maintain these coveted con- 

ditions in most cases to your plete satisfacti tests the D&M 
when all else fails. They do so much not only for 
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infancy to age. Besides, in purity, delicate medica- " 
tion, refreshing fragrance, — : i - and 7 y, pert players 1n 
they meet with the approval of the most discrim- 
inating. For liberal ples of Cuti soap and order that we may 
ointment sent free with 82-p. Skin Book, address post- | study the results 
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ments, you would 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 















The D & M reputa- 
tion has been won by 
years of hard work 
and diligent study by 
men who know the 
game, and by constant 
striving to give the 
greatest value for the 
money that any con- 
cern can possibly offer 
in baseball goods. 

Today the D&M 
has approval of lead- 
ing professionals, the 
indorsement and co- 
operation of the trade 
to a wonderful extent, 
and has won the in- 
dorsement of the U. S. 
Government in its se- 
lection of the D & M 
Official League Ball 

| for use in the Army 
_} | and Navy. 
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your approval and 
patronage? 

Examine carefully 
at your dealers the 
whole D & Miine. It 
will give you a new 
standard by which to 
judge baseball goods. 

Whére dealers can’t 
supply we sell direct and 
ship by Parcel Post. Write 
a for 1914 catalogues 
and Official Rule Books on 
Baseball and Tennis, free. 








Make $100 to $400 Every 
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b now for particulars and learn how 


C, A. COEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
538 Coey Bldg. 1424-1426 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Made with the 
DOLLAR BROWNIE 


The Brownie cameras have put practical, simple, film pho- 
tography within the reach of every boy and girl. The No. 1 
Brownie, (price $1.00) makes 244 x 2% pictures. The illustra- 
tion above, enlarged from a No. 1 Brownie, shows what clear 
sharp pictures it makes. 

The Kodak Catalogue. free at your dealer’s or by mail tells all about them. 


Ask your dealer about Kopakery the illustrated monthly magazine that is now 
given free for one year to every purchaser of a Kodak or Brownie camera. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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- Brewn’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- Sere; FS ES 
cisrice™ whitens the teeth without imjury. (Ads. | (7 Ah PUSS SAS IIS 
i MIGRATORY MIDGETS. 


HH ANTA Barbara, California, one of the many 


. places where the late Bradford Torrey used 
Keeps After Opening 


K their breeding range being “from Melville Island, 
ach in every month except June! And even 
way from Santa Barbara, I said. But 


Ellesmere Land and northern Greenland to Point 

2 -Y1 that month was missed by a matter of only four 
Choice, red Tipe tomatoes, days, since I saw a few binds as late as May 28th. 
tha that is th llest part of th for th d. 

at is the smalles of the story ; for the sand- 

blended so carefully t the erlings that winter in southern California are the 





to observe his bird friends, is a favorite resort 
of the migratory birds. There it was that he 
noticed how extraordinarily brief must be the 
Barrow, Alaska, northern Mackenzie, Iceland, 
and northern Siberia.” A long flight, at the near- 
est, from southern California et during the 
| 
° ° Surprisingly brief is the time that these natives 
| cooked lightly, pure splices, |} | of arctic Sud subaretic regions tarry in what is 
to them the home country. Why should they con- 
° : merest handful, a few hundreds or thousands 
true tomatotaste isretained. oat ot mulliions. 7he, overwhelming ma rity of 
° . ° e go much farther south, some of the more 
Prepared In sanitary kitchens adventurous as far as Patagonia; a semiannual 
~ ounces in weight, that would st: r the imagina- 
by skillful chefs, Blue Label tion ao —_— = =! maht oft Ke such things or so 
° : accustomed to the thought of them. 

Ketchup isof unvarying excel- Can anyone tell us why small, frail-looking, 
hs weak -seeming bodies like the titlarks, after a 
lence—comes to you in steri- winter of content on our Santa Barbara beach, 
d 3 La Sere, as — a the spring —- 

- round, to some barren, burricane-swept, almos' 
lized bottles, and 1s uninhabitable mountain top a thousand miles 
| wity should they settle upon that most forbidding 
cot cote? ou hase why shou ey settle upon most for n 
Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying and uncomfortable of all Possible dwelling places 
watched them, or endeavored to watch 
H only those ingredients enough really to see each other), on the summit 
Contains - of Pike's Peak, every one crouching behind its 
Recognized and Endorsed boulder, over the top of which it now and then 
bythe U.S. Government der, I marveled at their temerity in attempt- 
ing to live and bring up their nestlings under such 


H stay in its northern home of that tiny wanderer, 
the sanderling. 
Sanderlings, said Mr. Torrey in “‘Field-Days in 
California,” are natives of the extreme north, 
ast year I have seen them ‘on Santa Barbara 
cider vinegar and sugar—all tinue to travel so far to make so short a stay? 
hegira for these diminutive creatures, only a few 
away? With a pair of wings, albeit not of the 
As I 
them (for neither they nor I could stand still 
a a at the solitary and unexpected human 
ntru 





conditions. . 
f At the same time, I amused myself by fancyin 
| Ask your grocer for our that I detected a ibl explanation of their 





uneasy caudal habit. In such a wind, continuous 
for the most part day after day, no bird could be 
expected to hold its tail still. It must be forever 
on the tilt, like a rope walker’s balance pole. 
And an action of this kind, early acquired, might, 
I thought, easily develop into a chronic nervous 
habit—a “tic,” \to borrow a pathological term— 
that cannot be got rid of. 

That was fancy, and may be allowed to pass. 
But the question why such a bird should be con- 
tented to live in such a place, and in no other, 
remains a fair one. Every kind of country, you 
may say, must have its own kinds of birds; mat- 
ters are so ordained; and so the naked summits 
of the Rocky Mountains have their rosy finches 
and their titlarks. I am glad they have them, 
but such a reply is pure assumption, and rather 
begs the question than answers it. 

or myself, I senet no answer, although I am 
moved to suggest that a bird is something like a 
man, say what you will about our assumed human 
supremacy; and it is conceivable that a bird may 
sing as fervently as any Scotsman or Switzer, 
“My heart’s in the Highlands.” 


Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
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Fruits and Vegetables. 
| They are—each one— 
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and satisfying as Blue 
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Write for our instructive 
| booklet ‘‘Original Menus.”’ 
It will help you in solving 
that ‘‘next meal’’ question. 
A postal mentioning your 
grocer’s name, and _ this 
magazine, will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester. N. Y- 
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THE SILENT TROMBONES. : 


ANS Bruder was one of the two trombone 

players in the Apollo Orchestra. On the eve- 
ning of a special concert, in the course of which 
an overture that contained a trombone solo was 
to be played, Hans received an urgent invitation 
to attend a small party in a neighboring town. 
Mindful of his responsible ‘position in the concert, 


A COMPLETE WIRELESS STATION | he hesitated for a long time before accepting; but 
$9.85 








.. | he was an easy-going, pleasure-loving soul, and 
Consists of 1 double slid ? ’ 
tuner 73 in. long, wound an idea dawned on him—he would send a substi- 
Receives with 160 feet of silk covered | tute to the concert in his place. 
1200 

















wire. «Pete Jar a. 

4 i I detector, 1 buz- For the position of substitute, he picked out a 
Miles phe sitet {hat {fne, 1 | friend who could not play the trombone, but Hans 
Sends —- D.P.D.T. | assured him that skill was not necessary; it would 
12015 aerial | be enough if he should puff out his cheeks and 
Miles Switch, | move the slide in perfect time with the other 


, ato trombone player. Then Hans left him in charge 
tentio. | Of the instrument, and hurried for the train. 

meter — The substitute went to the hall. The overture 
it in-| began. After a wild burst of music and a crash 
creases | of drums came deadly silence. The frantic con- 
apt ductor stared at the substitute and waved his 
pions! baton. Every head in the orchestra turned to see 


Swear’ | what was the trouble. But not a sound came from 
condenser, 1 30%, 1 | the puffing, pumping trombone players. 
standard wireless key fixed}| The other man also had sent a substitute. 


1 spark coil guaranteed to give 13¢ in. spark, 1 helix and cord, 1 
machine turned spark gap, 1 flat 8-plate condenser, 1-1000-ohm 
double pole receiver and cord, 1 nickeled headband, 6 insulators and &® «& 


NICHOLS ELECTRIC CO.,35PraukiontBt, Now Vouk 
2 aeener AN UNFORTUNATE PHRASE. 
“T~RANZ der Kaiser,” Napoleon’s father-in-law, 


4 who was a rather weak and silly ruler, had, 
nevertheless, a thoroughgoing beliefin absolutism, 
and in the divine right to rule of even the most 


id 
Sho e Polish " incompetent of the Hapsburgs. His abilities, 


such as they were, were best displayed in cate- 
FINEST QUALITY LARGEST VARIETY | chisms that he wrote and printed for the use of 
his humbler subjects and in peevish criticisms 
of those of superior intelligence. 


According to the author of a recent life of Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa of Austria, entitled, “An 
Imperial Victim,” the emperor once raged against 
his doctor for remarking that he had “a good 
| constitution.” 
| “Never let me hear that word again!” he said. 

“Say robust health if you like. There is no such 
| thing,” concluded the last emperor of the Hol 
| Roman Empire and the first of Austria, “there 
no such thing as a good constitution.” 
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Sky Colors on Your Walls 
They Are 
Beautiful 
And 
Fashionable 
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F you want to be in the height of fashion as well as have a 

charming home, put the rich summer sky colors on your walls 
—beautiful soft sunlight colors in living and dining rooms, cool 
twilight blues and purples in bedrooms. The Free Alabastine 
Book, showing rooms in actual colors, gives 40 up-to-date color 
plans, such as are used in many of the finest homes of America. 
Send for this book which shows how, at small cost, you can have 
your home decorated in a way an artist would be proud of. 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Decorators are achieving most artistic effects with the rich, mellow nature 
colors of Alabastine. It comes as a dry powder, is easily mixed with cold or 
warm water, and applied with a regular 7- or 8-inch wall brush. It will not rub 
off, chip nor peel when applied according to directions on package. By com- 
bining and intermixing the numerous Alabastine colors, every color, hue and 
tint in nature is possible. ALABASCO, our flat, 
washable wall paint, is for walls that you wish to 
wash frequently. Don’t accept 
substitutes for Alabastine. 25,000 
dealers. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


259 Granville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 59, 105 Water St., New York 


FRE Book of up-to-date 


Rooms in Colors 


Also much valuable information. Free stencil 
offer. Special color plans to your order sent free ; 
forhome, church, club, etc. Write for particulars. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU | 

NO. 1671 For College, School or Society SUC, 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- “J “f 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each ; 
$3.00 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y 


Egeriim Gyite errs 
Expense Worth Savins? 


Read This Letter 


Home Bank Dues. Detroit, Mich. 

The Peck-Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is my third winter and I am perfectly satisfied with 

results. Am using slack coal at a cost of about $3.65 per ton, 

when my neighbors are paying $8 and $8.50 for their fuel. A ton 

of slack lasts as long as a ton of hard coal and with equal results. 
The UNDERFEED is the only system of heating, as it does not 

smother the fire every time you replenish the fuel. The UNDER- 

FEED system crowds vad by — wy —_ of —— oon. caebiid 

, wi lenis . than less, as e case wi e topfe y; . 
1 Rats 79 a REP reaee Yours truly, GEO. M. CONDON. 


Why Underfeeds Cut Coal Bills in Two 


Coal in the Underfeed is fed from below, Shall we send you the namesand addresses 
and like a candle, burns from top down. of over 2,000 Underfeed users—some right 
The fire must burn down into the fresh coal in your vicinity—who know by experience 
slowly, against the draft. Asin the candle, that clean, even, economical heat is obtain- 
this down-burning gives the best and clean- able with the Underfeed? 
est heat and makes the coal last longer. * ntee 
Simple and logical, isn’t it? With the fire Ow Stertiing Sues ree tet am 

" e guaran fav ‘ 

—- ee — ~l th hg be 4 bills of at least one-half by means of the Under- 
— g : f h ’ feed, when properly installed and operated. 
smell, smoke, clinkers or dirt, and few ashes. Every Underfeed carries this guarantee, which 
Cheap slack soft coal and pea or buckwheat js backed by a $1,000,000 company. So you take 
sizes of hard coal yield in the Underfeed as norisk. The burden of proof is on the Underfeed. 
much clean, even heat as highest-priced It has satisfied thousands—it will satisfy you. 
coal in other heaters. The Underfeed is 


adapted to warm air, steam or hot water ’ : , k 
in buildings of all kinds, large or small. his rines jit rez Voo 































































curve better. 3-in-One makes your 
bat hit keeps it from cracking. 
Sample bottle FREE. Three-in-One Oil 
Co., 42 AIW. Broadway, New York City. 


































ORACE sat and gnawed his pen, says 4 3, 
concentrating a look of hatred on the blank 


- “GILT pa,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
veal chery contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ | sheet of paper before him. From his seat he could 


and chil ’ 

5c, wa rene boots a shines without rubbing, |... every member of the class dashing off fluent 

a, combination for cleaning and ing all | ¢SSayson Henry VIII. His pen alone was idle. 
“QUICK WHITE” a shoes, 10c. “DANDY” size, 25c.| «Two minutes more!” came from the teacher, 


U ” (in liquid form with sponge) quick 
le of * * “4 on, 

b spam and ehiteas dirty eames shoes. "0es and 2c | bats Horas, in deeper, sewed his pen and 
take pridei combination for gentlemen who | “Henry VIII was a king of England, and the 
color suf in having their shoes look Al. Restores | greatest widower as never was. He was born at 
; uh on ciate all black shoes. Polish with a| 4 place called Anno Domino, and he had sixty 
it your desler dass peer bbws oteges wives. The first he ordered iio be executed, but 

the pri you want, send us | she was beheaded. e revoke e second, an 
Price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. | the third died; and then he married Annie Bowl- 
20-8 WHITTEMORE BROS. & co., ing, the daughter of Tom Bowling. When he died 
6 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. | he was succeeded on the throne by his Aunt Mary. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Her full name was Mary Queen of Scots, or the 

Shoe Polishes in the World. Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 















| Cut-Out View of You Need This Book t The Williamson Heater Co., (19) é 
Underfeed Furnace if you are tired of pay- ® 197 ' W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio nw 
ing big coal bills; if you I would like to know how to cut my coal bills H 
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MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT ARCTIC 
COLD. 


HERE is a common belief, writes Capt. Vilh- 


jalmur Stefansson in the Bulletin of the | {ff} 


American Geographical Society, that arctic trav- | 
elers are the best authorities on the effects of | 
extreme cold. That idea has its origin in a hazy | 
understanding of the physical truth that, other 
things being equal, the farther you go toward the 
pole, the lower becomes the average temperature. 


But altitude and the presence or absence of 
large bodies of water are about as important 
factors as latitude in determining temperature. 
All of us know that, but the thinking habits of 
ancestors who did not know it are so crane upon 
us that we do not make actual use of that knowl- 


edge 

Fhe Meteorological Service of Canada has regu- 
lar observers, among other places, in Manitoba and 
at Herschel Island. Manitoba is an agricultural 
province, whose largest city has a population of 
nearly two hundred thousand, and with a climate 
that allows successful grain farming wherever the 
soil is suitable. Herschel Island is a whalemen’s 
rendezvous about a thousand miles farther north; 
its only permanent inhabitants are Eskimos; it 
lies on the northern coast of our continent, far out 
of the way of any warm current from either the 
Atlantic or the Pacific, and yet for ten years its 
temperature has never ‘fallen’ as low as the lowest 
record in Manitoba—and this measured with 
instruments of the same sort, made by the same 
maker, and tested and carefully compared with 
the same standard in Toronto. 

Up to May, 1908, the lowest recorded temperature 
for Herschel Island was —54° Fahrenheit; for 
Manitoba, —55° Fahrenheit. And yet the Mani- 
toba cold seldom prevents the young people of the 
farms from riding in singing sledfuls to dances six 
or ten miles away—clad, too, in clothing that is not 
nearly so thick and warm as that which the poor- 
est Eskimo wears in similar temperatures and 
under similar conditions. 

It is true that a tourist often writes more inter- 
—s about a place than its oldest inhabitant 
can retie literature is interesting enough; the 
trouble with it is its inaccuracy and exag; eration. 
An Eskimo reporter on a New York daily might 
possibly write an amusing account of a sultry « ae | 
afternoon in the tenement district be would 
be likely to be accurate? It would give a reader 
in Paris no very clear idea of the summer climate 
of New York; neither do some of the documents 
of the Franklin Search give a strictly unimagi- 
native account of the climate at sea level in the 
regions about 70° north latitude. Here and there 
in the book you read of the terrible cold and the 
suffering it caused; turn to the tabulated _temper- 
atures in the appendix, and i may find “ wh 
corresponding to your day of horrors. No doubt 
it was horribly cold to a man who had grown 
to middle life in a AS England, where the 
skating on small ponds is safe only ‘in a “hard” 
winter. A Manitoban might forget to make a 
weather entry in his bg af on a day that cunaueved 
the Englishman's vocabulary. 


* © 


A PEOPLE AFRAID TO SPEAK THEIR 
OWN NAMES. 


N arecent book, “The Lushei Kuki Clan,’’ Lieut.- 

Col. J. Shakespear tells of a curious trait of 
the Lusheis; they have a strong and general dis- 
like to speaking their own names. The author 
tells of his experience with this strange people, and 
accounts for that fear in the following manner: 


When we first occupied the hills, a man would | 
not tellushisname. If asked, he would refer us to 
some one else, and say, “You tell him.” The fol- 
lowing a of their habit was given by a 
Lushei uusheis are shy of s: aying the name of 
their father and their mother an 
Because it is their own name, they are shy of | 
saying it. Some — are shy because their | 
names are bad. —, names—because 





their names, therefore they are shy of saying them. | 
Their own names also they never say, just for that 
reason, they are shy of saying them. The names 
of their brothers and friends they are always 
saying, therefore they are not shy of saying them.” 
Long ago. another explanation was given. When 
a man kills another, he calls out his own name, 
“I, Lalmanga, have killed you!” so that the spirit 
of ‘the aying man may know whose slave he will 
be in “Mithi-Khua,” the dead man’s village; ac- 
cordingly, it was suggested, it was unlucky fora 
person to speak his name on a less important 
occasion. 


* © 


THE COOL STRANGER. 


USINESS was brisk in the village store, says 
the London Answers, when the stranger en- 
tered. 

ay of you drive up in a trap?” he asked, cas- 
ually. 

‘Yes, I did,” said Farmer Greenacre. ‘*Why 
do you ask?” 

“Gray horse, and an old lady inside?” 

“Ves, that’s right. But — 

“Can she manage him all right?” said the 
stran 

“Te nould think so,” replied Greenacre. “Why, 
my wife's druv that horse ever since he was ‘a 
three-year-old!” 

“That’s all right, then,” said the stranger. “I 
merely asked because the gray has just gone down 
the street like a mad bull, and the old a Ss hang- 
ing on to the back of the trap, Fen pee furdert 
Still, if she can manage him, there’s nothing to nie 
excited about. How’s the price of potatoes down 
your way?” 

*® © 


COMPARATIVE VALUES. 


GERMAN peasant had just lost his faithful 

cow. His wife became so grieved over the 
loss that her heart was broken, and she, too, 
died. Searcely was she buried when one of the 
neighbors came and offered his daughter, another 
his sister, and a third his niece, for a wife, where- 
upon the farmer remarked: 

“Well, I can = see that it is better to lose a 
wife than a cow in this town. As soon as my wife 
is dead a choice of half a dozen wives is offered 
me, but when my cow died, they didn’t offer me a 
single one.” 


*® © 


THE DISLIKE BECAME MUTUAL. 


ROM Current Opinion comes the story of Ed 

Cook, a butcher with considerable native wit. 
One day, just before dinner, when his shop was 
full of customers, aman whom he did not like very 
well came in, and asked for 4 dime’s worth of dog 
meat. 


“Allright,” said Ed. ‘Will you have it wrapped 
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Dancing is delightful 


to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm —and the Victrola plays as 
long as any one wants to dance. 


ment, superbly rendered by the world’s greatest 
artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or 


any other music you wish to hear. There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors HIS MASTERS VOICE 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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are so practical and convenient for y 
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TEDDY AND THE GRIZZLY 


BY 





I left the mills to kill a deer for the men, 
who were tired of beef, pork, and mutton, 
and hungered for a good taste of what they 


[’ was just in the gray of the morning when 


called ‘‘meat.”” I was following a logging 
road that led over a low divide into the next 
valley, which was a favorite haunt of the deer. 
My b black-and-tan terrier, Teddy, trotted con- 
tentedly at my heels. He was as ardent a 
hunter as I was, and had assisted at the kill- 
ing of a good many deer that summer, up in 
the high Sierras. 

Suddenly he darted forward with a shrill 
yelp, then stopped short about thirty yards in 
advance of me, sniffed at the ground, and 
looked back at me, his little tail vibrating 

rapidly and his whole frame quivering with 
excitement. Evidently game of some kind had 
crossed the road, and his sharp nose had scented 
it, for he would follow a scent like a hound. 

I hurried on, to see if I could find a track. 
One glance was enough to make me quite as 
excited as the dog. There in the deep dust of 
the road was a huge track, or rather a succes- 
sion of them, crossing the road and disappear- 
ing in the forest. Nothing but a grizzly bear, 
and a huge one at that, could make such 
tracks. 

There never lived a man who cared for sport, 
and who was lucky enough to own a rifle, who 
did not dream of sometime shooting a grizzly 
bear, perhaps the fiercest, gamest, and most 
difficult to Kill of all the animal kingdom. 
Here was my opportunity ; but I was doubtful 
of my ability to cope single-handed with a 
grizzly of ordinary size, and I felt quite certain 
that with the huge beast that had left those 
tracks I must come out a bad-second. I needed 
help, and it must be some one who knew how 
to shoot. 

Old Bill Rooker was the man I wanted. 
He was an old hunter and trapper who had 
lived in the mountains for nearly forty years, 
and who had given the death blow to many a 
bear. His cabin was only a couple of miles 
away, and whistling to Teddy, I hastened off 
in search of him. Luckily, he was at home,and 
in a short time we were following the trail. 

It led us in almost a straight line over hill 
and dale about five miles, until it disappeared 
in a dense growth of manzanita chaparral in 
asmall meadow. The thicket was an irregular 
oval about fifty yards wide and perhaps three 
times as long. The gnarly, twisted limbs of 
the tough wood were so interlaced and matted 
together that it was impossible to force one’s 
way through. Underneath, however, were 
numerous openings like tunnels, which ran in 
all directions. 

After having made a circuit of the jungle, 
and assuring ourselves that the bear had not 
passed out, we came back to the place where 
the trail disappeared in one of the tunnel-like 


passages. 

‘*He’s ben out on the prow! all night,’’ said 
Rooker, ‘‘and now he’s taking his siesta. 
Send in that whiffet of yourn. He’ll locate 
him, and then we can tell what to do next.’’ 

When we left Rooker’s cabin, I had suggested 
his bringing his two dogs, —huge hounds, big 
and strong enough to kill an ox,—but he had 
said, ‘‘No, sir. I don’t want big dogs with 
me when I tackle a b’ar, ’specially a grizzly. 
If they’re big enough and game enough to 
fight him, they’re too good to be killed, and 
that’s just what ’ud happin the first wipe the 
b’ar got at ’em. We’ll take that little kyudel 
of yours. He’s just impudent enough to think 
he can lick any b’ar that ever growed, and he’s 
so small and quick the b’ar can never get a 
good slap at him. If we come on him in the 
brush, he’ll be better than all the big dogs 
ever was whelped. ’’ 

oe was sitting at the mouth of the leafy | 

unel, gazing longingly into it, and occasion- 
al glancing up at me with a low whine, as 

ii begging for permission to go in. 

t motioned him forward, saying, ‘‘Seek, 
seek !’” With a shrill yelp, he darted in, 
was almost instantly lost to view in the | 
icacies of the maze. In a few seconds a! 
inuous barking from the very centre of the | 
varral let us know that he had found the 
®, and was trying to stir it up. For several 

utes, however, his efforts seemed to be in 


oker stood up and looked across the tops 
he bushes. ‘*The b’ar ain’t got up yet,’’ 
said. ‘*When he does, you’ll see them 
anita waving and rustling. That ornary 
* cuss is fooling round his head, and is 
\id to dash in and bite. Just wait a minute, 
he’ll try tother end. He’ll give the b’ar 
», and then you’ll see something a-moving. 
: eve it goes!’ 
\s he spoke, there came a particularly angry, 
ites bark from the terrier, followed by a 
“e growl from the bear, and the tops of the 
‘nzanita in the neighborhood of the sounds 
vere in violent motion. 
‘Look out !’? said Rooker. 


sal bath lisot P. 





‘**He’ll probably 


gia oh 





come out on the other side. 

a shot, you’d better git round there, and if 
he comes this way, I’ll tend to him at thi 
end.’’ 

I ran as quickly as I could to the spot indi- 
cated, and concealed myself behind an old 
stump about twenty yards from the bushes, 
for it was just as well to be intrenched when 
that angry grizzly came out. Another five 
minutes passed, and still the circus, as Bill 
called it, went on; but the performers confined 
themselves to the ring, which seemed to cover 
a small space in the very centre of the copse. 
Rooker came round to where I was sta- 
tioned, and said, ‘‘That little cuss sticks so 
close to him he can’t get a start, and they’re 
a-maneuvring in a circle. I’m going in after 
him. I guess I can get a couple of shots into 
him while the purp keeps him busy. You 
watch the bushes, and if you see him making 
his way toward the edge, you cut round and 
meet him. Me and the purp will be at his tail 
end, and you can git a good crack at him.’’ 


So saying, he walked up to the mouth of | 


one of the openings, dropped on all fours, and 
crawled in, pushing his gun ahead of him. In 
the meantime, Teddy and the bear were having 
the liveliest kind of a time, and as I learned 
afterward, Rooker was able to crawl up within 
about twenty feet of the bear without attract- 
ing his notice. Then, rising to his knees, he 
grasped his rifle, and waited until the bear 
should present a broadside. 

As Bill described it, ‘‘They were scooting 


and stomping and thrashing round like all | 


possessed. ‘The pup he’d dart out from behind 
a bush, and give the b’ar a nip on the ham. 
The b’ar he’d growl, and whirl round, and 
bat the air with his paw, for the little cuss 
seemed to understand the game from the ground 
up, and he’d dodge round another bush, and 
give him another nip. I tell you, it was fun. 
They were whirling and dodging so fast I 
couldn’t get a chance—the passage was so low 
and so narrow I couldn’t move quick enough 
for a snapshot. 

‘*At last, though, they both stopped for 
about two seconds. The b’ar was standing 
nice, and before he knew what he was about, 
I had pumped three bullets inter him right 
behind the shoulder. I knew they would kill 
him after a while; but a b’ar takes a heap of 
killing, and if it hadn’t been for that little dog 
cuss of yours, it ’ud ’a’ been all up with old 
Bill. The b’ar he felt the lead, and he heard 
the gun, and he turned and got a sight of me, 
kneeling there in the passageway. He givea 
snarl, and started for me. 

‘*T plunked him one in the forehead, but it 
was too low, or too high, or something—a 
b’ar’s brain is mighty small, and you’ve got 
to shoot mighty straight to hit it. At any rate, 
I missed it, and he kept on coming. I thought 
it was all day with me, when that pup thought 
it was time for him to take hold again. He 
lit inter that b’ar’s rump like a wildcat, and 
give him a nip that made him just yell with 
rage. He blamed the dog for the whole busi- 
ness, and turned on him. 

‘*Then they kept dancin’, and I kept shoot- 
in’ when I got a chance, and I had to pump 
eleven bullets into that b’ar before he had 
sense enough to die.’’ 

The bear was dead, and I had not had a 
chance to shoot at him. It was a bitter disap- 
pointment, but on second thoughts I concluded 
that I would rather miss the glory than to 
take the chances Rooker had ventured into. 

I crawled in to look at the dead beast. He 
was a monster, and Rooker, who, like every 
other hunter I ever met, claimed to have had 
an encounter with ‘‘old clubfoot,’’ a celebrated 
grizzly that roamed the Sierras, said that his 
prey would compare favorably with that widely 
known animal. 

Master Teddy, his excitement all gone, was 
seated, looking contemplatively at his late 
antagonist. The contrast between the huge 
bruin, weighing fully six hundred pounds, and 
the tiny black-and-tan, who seemed to think 
| that he had himself conquered that grizzly, was 
‘*worth the whole price of admission, ’’ as Bill 
remarked. 

The mill hands enjoyed the bear meat. I 
bought the skin of Rooker, and a prowling 
Digger Indian stole it from my cabin inside of 


a week. 
* © 
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“Roof Scak? 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 
Will add ten years to the 


life of any roof, old or. 


new—tin, shingle or felt. 
Sure relief for all roof trouble 


“Roof Seak, stops leaks and ab- 


solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


Roof Seak is a rubber-like 
liquid cement that affords the utmost pro- 
tection, can be easily applied to any roof 
and is the best investment the owner of 
any new or old roof can make. 


If you areinterested we will gladly send you a full half pint 
prepaid to your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 





Elliott Varnish Company 
730 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago 
730 Washington Avenue Brooklyn 


The Watson- Hallett Co. 


80 Oliver Street, Boston, N. E. Distributors 
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Don’t drug, 
just eat. 


Constipation is 

easily corrected 

=. og == - 

imply 

eatin ting dally a few 
of the delicious 


Mansfield 
Agar Agar Wafers 


THE DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 


A pure and delicious whole wheat wafer rich in 
nutriment, with the mild laxative influence of Agar 
the Japanese seaweed. Ideal for women. 


Best Laxative for Children 


Absolutely safe—no drugs, just delicious whole 
wheat flour and ——_ r ar Agar. Known and 
recommended b druggists everywhere. 
A vest-pocket ni pict for t the. business man—keeps him 
regular and feeling fine. 

Ask your druggist. Show him this ‘‘ad.’’ If he can- 
not pot tne 2 you, send 25 cts. for box of 5 dozen Wafers 
by Parcel Post. 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Mansfield, Mass. 
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We emphasize the fact that Handifold is not made 
from waste pay r or a o- material, but from 


, new, 
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HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 
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Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
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SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
“oak Loosens the 
dirt and doesaway with 
a lot of the rubbing. 

10c. and 25c. 
Per Bottle. 
Sold by Grocers. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 














[T= owner of a wind-broken horse was | 


exhibiting him to a prospective buyer, 
says the Boston Herald. 
After trotting the animal round the yard, he 


brought him to a standsfill, stroked his back, | 


and remarked: 

‘*Hasn’t he a lovely coat?’’ 

But the other noticed that the horse was | 
breathing heavily, and answered: 

‘*T like his coat well enough, but I don’t 
like his pan 





CRYSTAL 
BLUE 
Makes white clothes 


whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 





The People’s Chore 
for 56 Years. 





5e., 10c. and 15c. 
In Sprinkling Top 
Bottles. 
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Williams’ Outing Shoe 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS 
ALSO MEN’S 
A well-made, comfortable, dur- 
able shoe for every-day wear. 
Made entirely of solid leather 
with full elk soles. 
The most wear for the 
price of any shoe you 
ever bought. 


, $1.75. BOYS’ 1 te 5%, $2. 







YOUTHS’ 8%% te 13'» 
MEN’S 6 te 11, $2.50 
If you can't get Williams’ Outing Shoes at 
your dealer's, we'll sell you di from factory 
at same price delivered by Parcel Post. 


Ask your dealer ai once; if he hasn't 
them send price and size to us. 


A. A. WILLIAMS SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 














Vegetable Meat 


One pound of 
Forster's Peanut 
Butter contains 
as much nourish- 
ment as 2 Ibs. of 
beefsteak. Costs 
one-third as much. 
Delicious in flavor. 
} Try a pound. 
Always in pail like this 
with glass cover. 
A.A PorsterCo., Natick ,Mass. 



















“Name-On” 


Umbrella 





DEPENDABLE, 
with your name and address worked 
into the fabric of the Umbrella, so as to 
show on the inside of the Umbrella top. A 
positive means of identifying your Umbrella 
The name cannot be removed without destroy- 


rainproof Umbrella 


ing the Umbrella. The cover is of tape-edged 
American gloria, fast black, and guaranteed 
waterproof. The lady’s Umbrella has a handle 
of Philippine ebony, with silver band, Mission 
style. The handle on the gentleman’s Um- 
brella is of genuine rosewood. The handle 
can be removed and the tip unscrewed for 
packing in any 24-inch suit case. Print your 
name and address plainly. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 85 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.75. Delivered free 
anywhere in the United States. 


Ball-Joint 
Umbrella 


li 


O more umbrella troubles. Have you not 
been annoyed on many occasions to find 
that the binding wire in your umbrella 

had rusted off and permitted the ribs to punch 
holes in the cover? This cannot happen. with 
the “ Ball Joint,"’ because each of its eight ribs 
is tipped with a solid ball and securely locked 
into a brass socket. and will not rust. The 
cloth used in this Umbrella is a fast black, 
cravenetted American taffeta. with tape edge. 
This material is absolutely waterproof. The 
handles are genuine ebony. Ladies’, 26-inch; 
gentlemen's, 28-inch. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 50 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.50. Delivered free 
anywhere in the United States. 





SEND ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth's Companion 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The Absolute Purity, Perfect Cleanliness, and Superior 
Quality of SLADE’S Salad Cream, SLADE’S Spices and 
Specialties, make it important that you ask for SLADE’S. 


Poor stuff will cost YOU as much as SLADE’S, hence, for 4BSOLUTELy 
your own welfare, you should insist upon having SLADE’S. 


__Professor Allyn certifies that SLADE’S Spices, Extracts, 
WESTFIELD and other Specialties are Absolutely Pure and Excellent. 


The International Mutual Cooks and Pastry Cooks Association certify: ‘‘We use 
and recommend for use SLADE’S Spices. We find them superior to all others.” 
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SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SLADE’S COOKING SCHOOL RECIPES. ~ D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Four-Piece “Aluminum Kitchen” 
Will Make Twelve Combinations 


ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, and is fast super- 

seding iron, tin, and enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. The utensils here offered are 

made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, or soldered parts, and are of the very highest 

grade. This ware does not rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit acids or foods, and there 

is no plating to flake or wear off. It is not liable to scorch foods, IS EASILY KEPT BRIGHT 
AND CLEAN, AND WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. | 
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**Aluminum Kitchen,’’ wit ifteen- Year Guar- 

Pp ecia imi e€ er antee Certificate, will be given to Companion 

subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we Deliver 
Free anywhere in the United States. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. 
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COMBINATION Useful for Many Purposes ‘ 
“ ° ° ” 
Aluminum Kitchen HE ca. rng pee Seen 14, 3, 4, “— _ aes ri 
HIS combination outfit, of the dependable “1892” brand ee = a ee 
Pure Spun Aluminum, has been well named “The Alu- he Seine hanes Sadionted Satew : y 
minum Kitchen,” because of the unlimited number of use- No. 1. Windsor Kettle. No. 8. Egg Poacher. Using x 
ful utensils that may be formed by different combinations of the No. 2. Pudding Pan. Number |, with Rack 
individual pieces. If you have been planning to make a be- No. 3. Steaming Tray, with and Egg Cups. 4, 
ginning in fitting up your kitchen with this, the most satisfactory nontilting device. No. 9. Coffee Roaster. Using KS 
and durable ware known to-day, here is your opportunity to No. 4. Pie Plate. Numbers | and 3. 
get the equivalent of a very costly and complete outfit. No. 5. Deep Roaster. Using No. 10. Bean Baker. Using f 
Housewives who already have a few pieces of Aluminum Numbers | and 2. Numbers 2 and 4. S 
will also find this a most desirable addition to their present No. 6. Stew Kettle. Using No. 11. Cooker and Steamer. | 
equipment. Our illustration is but a suggestion of the great Numbers | and 4. Using Numbers |, 2 rh 
possibilities of this outfit. Many other combinations will suggest No. 7. Cooker and Steamer. and 3. IRN 
themselves when it is received and put to use. The manufac- Using Numbers |, 2, No. 12. Cereal Cooker. Using 
turers’ 15-Year Guarantee Certificate accompanies each outfit. 3 and 4. Numbers I, 2 and 4. v 
a} 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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